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Editorial Comment 


Hostility to Israel 


Was CONSCIENCE of every sensitive 
\merican still smart 
role played by our government in the 


must over the 
vote of censure leveled against Israel 
in the UN Security Council. What- 
ever moral weight the statement con- 
tained was nullified by its deliberate 
silence about flagrant Arab iniquities. 
No one can pretend to be horrified by 
brutality who refuses to take cogni- 
zance of the Arab which 
includes, among other distasteful en- 


record 


tries, (1) long-time oppression of Jew- 
ish residents, (2) the savage attempt 
to strangle the UN-approved Jewish 
state in its infancy, and (3) four years 
of border raids, involving murder and 
pillage. 

Our State Department also knows 
that the Arab leaders are guilty of 
persistent sabotage of Middle East 
peace plans. As for the Arab refu- 
gees, it is well known but often 
ignored that their predicament was 
\rab-made; that Israel has already 
readmitted thousands, whereas the 
Arab states have lifted only voices 
but not a finger to help out; and that 
even in their misery the refugees are 
better off than millions in Arab lands 
filth, 
disease and squalor despite the fabu- 
lous wealth of their oily rulers. 

What conclusion can be drawn from 
the morally ambiguous position taken 
by our government, which apparently 


who are permitted to live in 


has accepted British leadership in ap- 
peasing Jordan, Syria, and the rest of 
the Arab League? May we say that 
the government has become _ the 
champion of the Arab cause? Hardly, 
for when the Arabs howled against 
French mistreatment in North Africa, 
our representative voted against even 
allowing the matter to be placed on 
the UN agenda. 

No wonder, then, that many Amer- 
icans asked the question, “Is Jewish 
life cheaper in the eyes of the Big 
than non-Jewish life?” No 
that the UAHC Executive 
adopted a _ resolution at its 


Powers 
wonder 
Board 
October meeting, condemning “any 


resort to violence for righting of 


wrongs,” but simultaneously protest- 


ing against the one-sided attack on 
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Israel, “the one nation in the Middle 
East as unflinchingly dedicated to 
freedom and democracy as is our 
own.” 

May the time not be distant when 
our government will vigorously press 
for true peace in the Middle East not 
based upon the hopeless appeasement 
of the elements in the Arab 
world but upon the elementary needs 


worst 


of the masses who are weary of war 
and woe. Let there be no more moral 
Kibyas in Washington or New York! 
x * & 

What a pity that the last days of 
the Ben Gurion career had to be 
darkened by the Kibya tragedy and 
its aftermath! One would have wished 
for this modern Mordecai a brighter 
final chapter to his official career. In 
any event, it is to be hoped that he 
will find, in the regimen of work and 
study he has outlined for himself dur- 
ing his retirement, the rest and ease 
of mind he so richly merits. 


Reprehensible 


As morally reprehensible as the one- 
sided rebuke of Israel is our govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the Genocide 
Convention. Already passed by 43 
nations, the ban on mass murder still 
awaits American approval. Apparent- 
ly, the wait will be a long one, for 
strong opposition to the convention is 
led by isolationists who dislike doing 
anything in concert with other nations. 
Isolationism has fathered the Bricker 
proposals which threatens to cripple 
government's conduct of inter- 
national affairs. Frightened by the 
Brickerites, the Administration has 
entered into a “deal,” by which it 
promises not to press Congress to 


our 


adopt the genocide measure if the 
Ohio senator and his colleagues re- 
frain from pressing for passage of 
their bill. This is a shameful surrender 
to expediency and is another body 
blow to our prestige in the eyes of 
the pivotal neutral nations of the 
world. We join the New York Times 
and other voices in urging Americans 
to call upon Congress to ratify the 
Genocide Convention. 
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How to Read the Bible 


by Immanuel Lewy 


a BIBLE can be described as the 
hook most bought but Jeast read. Al- 
most everyone acknowledges the value 
of the Bible as literature or inspira- 
tion, but too few are really familiar 
with its contents or its purposes. 
people view the Bible as 


something to be revered but 


Too 
many an 
heirloom; 
hardly ever used. 

The Bible would be 
used and enjoyed if certain facts were 
made clear. These facts, of course, 
for Liberal Jews. since they 
counter to the belief of fundamental- 
who insist regarding Holy 
Writ as divinely dictated, in a literal 
r forever fixed. Actually, 
a view is not really Jewish because 
it makes a fetish of book and_ be- 
the Bible has been continuously 
Talmudic commentators 
Thus the 
was in- 


more widely 


are go 


upon 


ists 


sense. 0 such 


cause 
modified by 
their 
rious eye-for-an-eye passage 
terpreted in the Talmud to mean that 
a person responsible for damage must 
pay restitution equal in value, not in 
kind. Actually. the 
must be understood as a 
provement on earlier law whereby an 
taking 


and successors. noto- 


original passage 


great im- 
injured person felt justified 
the life of his assailant. 
Here the facts to be 
borne in the 


Bible. 


some of 


with 


are 


mind regard to 


Bible Is Not a Book. The 
is to be regarded not as a single 
Its writ- 


The 
Bible 
volume but as an anthology. 
ings than a thousand 
vears of effort by excellent and mostly 
his- 


represent more 


anonymous — story -tellers. poets, 


moral pioneers. 


skins 


have 


artists and 
hand-inscribed 
the 
original 


torians, 
Laboriously on 
are 
they 


or papyrus, writings we 
not in their 


did their recopying. scribes frequently 


form. As 


made additions which were later in- 
corporated into the text. so that a 
single section may record the views 


widely differing authors who lived 
in totally different eras. Indeed, some 
far from 


like a 


being 
debate. 


Scriptural passages. 


a unity. are almost 


Dr. Lewy. the THe BirtH OF A 
Bisie. is a lecturer and a contributor to 
many literary journals, 


pre of 


vividly demonstrating the legitimate 


diversity of opinion which is charac- 


teristic of our faith. 
The Order in Which the Bible 
Is Printed Is Not the Order 


in Which It Was Composed. Many 
verses in the opening pages of various 
written long after 
some now in the middle and 
at the end. The Talmud itself tells 
us that there is no relationship be- 
the order in the books 
appear and the order in which they 
originally created. 


Biblical books were 


sections 


tween which 


were 


The Ideas in the Bible Reflect a 
Historic Process. Because the Bible 
records a period of time, the 
ideas in it reflect development and di- 


long 


versity. The concepts of God range 
from the primitive to the most sub- 
lime. 


There Are No Saints in the Bible. 
The personalities in the Bible are not 
depicted as flawless individuals. but 
are with frailties. 
Unworthy the lives of 
patriarchs and heroes are retained not 
to throw discredit upon them but to 
show how they grew in character after 
They 


were 


painted complete 
episodes in 


sloughing off their immaturities. 
our heroes not because they 


fection or 


are 
endowed with pe: because. 
in a flash, 
depravity to saintliness. 
hecause they God’s 


refine their conduct. This is designed 


transformed from 
but 
wisdom. to 


they were 
extreme 
used 


to teach the reader that he. too. no 
matter how unworthy now. may over- 
come his faults by applying wisdom 


Abraham and 
David and 


to his behavior, as did 
Moses. Jacob and Joseph, 


Solomon. 


Despite the Seeming Humaniza- 
tion of the Bible, It Remains a 


Sacred and Exalted Document. 
Some of the concepts in the Bible 
we may have outgrown, but most of 
them still remain high above the at- 


tainments of modern society. Diverse 
though the views may be 
Bible’s lofty truths 
form an inspiring symphony. 
to mankind the beliefs that the world 


in its pages. 


the and_ visions 


singing 


co 


EXPLAINING THE BIBLE 


| Guidance in understanding the 
Bible is 
popular commentaries which ought 
to be 
introductory 
B. Freehof 


Scripture. 


furnished by a series of 


more widely known. In an 


volume Dr. Solomon 
offers a Preface to 


Already completed are 


The Book of Psalms by Dr. Freehof 
and The Five Scrolls by Dr. Israel 
Bettan. In press is The Book of 
First Kings by Dr. Leo L. Honor 
and in preparation is The Book of 
Proverbs by Rabbi Louis I. Egel- 
son, while other books have been 
assigned. Published by the Union 


Hebrew 


series has received finan- 


of American Congrega- 
the 


cial aid from the 


tions. 
Benjamin Blum- 
administered 
Portland. 


which is 
by Temple Beth 
More 


auer Fund 
Israel, 


Oregon. funds would insure 





the creation of a commentary for 
every Biblical book. 
is marked by unity and divinity, that 


the earthly can be lifted into the celes- 
tial, that life is sacred, man 
is improvable. the path to 
\braham’s plea on behalf 
of wicked foreigners. Joseph’s com- 
passion, the humility of Moses 
blames himself when his people sins. 


human 
love is 
God. ete. 


who 


the soul-breadth of Amos. the unshak- 
able confidence of Isaiah, the pro- 
fundity of Job. the fervor of the 


Psalms-—all these are but a few of the 
reverence-compelling elements of the 
Bible make it elevating 
reading for many a day and era. You 
will note that in the Bible religion 
is not so much preached as drama- 


which will 


tized. 

There 
known 
is the 


other facets to be 
Bible. Wide-spread 
chief role of the 
the future. 
other notions 


many 
about the 
belief that the 
yredici 
Many 


are 


are 


prophets was to 
That is not so. 
about Holy Writ 


you will discover when you really read 


erroneous, as 


it. When you do, get a good com- 
mentary to aid you. For greater 
intelligibility. try the American Trans- 
lation. You may need help in un- 
derstanding the Bible, but no project 
could be more rewarding. For addi- 


tional aid, see your rabbi. 
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What I Expect Out of a Sermon 


A SYMPOSIUM FOR LAYMEN 


Stern Feinberg, Board of Directors, 
Mt. Sinai Congregation, TEXARKANA, 
TEXAS 
Please give me the sermon that 

takes as its premise the teachings of 
God and will have a moral and ethical 
application to my everyday _ life. 
Please give me religious knowledge 
that is unbiased and will inspire me 
to feel more keenly my obligation to 
all humanity, an intense yearning in 
my heart and mind to walk at alltimes 
humbly with my God. Please let me 
leave my house of worship with an in- 
spiration and no thought of debate. 


Dr. Edward Siegel, Board of Trus- 
tees, Temple Beth Israel, PLATTS- 
BURG, NEW YORK 


“What I Expect Out of a Sermon” 
fits almost to the letter the definition 
in Webster’s: “A discourse delivered 
in public . . . for the purpose of re- 
ligious instruction, and grounded up- 
on some text or passage of Scripture: 
a serious address; a lecture on one’s 
conduct or duty.” In addition, I feel 
the clergy should speak out on na- 
tional issues involving civil rights, 
freedom of speech and worship, dis- 
crimination, ete. 


Joseph Stocker, Editor, Jewish 


Vews, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


I expect. most of all, maturity of 
thought. I want less of abstract the- 
ology and more of that which relates 
Judaism to every-day problems in a 
world beset with fear, enforced con- 
formity. complexity. perplexity and 
war. I want also an understanding of 
what it means to be a Jew. I know by 
instinct that it is wonderful to be a 
Jew. but I want to know why. And. 
after I’ve heard, I want and need to 
hear it again. 


Alfred A. Benesch, Board of Trus- 


tees, The Temple, CLEVELAND 


Greater stress should be laid upon 
the “old-fashioned” virtues and less 
drama_ re- 


upon book reviews. 


views, current events and political 
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topics. Altogether too much atten- 


tion has been given in’ sermons 
to what the membership owes to the 
congregation and to the community. 
however essential these obligations 


may be. and not sufficient considera- 





“The Saecrifice’’ 


=" 





“The Sacrifice of Isaac,” a wood 
sculpture by Walter Midener, of De- 
troit, who used photograph of famed 
Rabbi Leo A. Baeck as model for 
Abraham’s head, stands in foyer of 
UAHC House of Living Judaism- 
Berg Memorial. It is a recent gift of 
Mrs. Felix Warburg, member of New 
York’s Temple Emanu-El and mother 
of Edward M. M. Warburg, United 


Jewish Appeal general chairman. 


tion to what the membership owes to 
itself. 

[ mean. of course. the practice of 
the homely virtues which, in the ul- 
timate analysis. have buttressed every 
religion. | sometimes wonder whether 
it may not be the repetitious “lay 
sermons” that are weaning our people 
away from the synagogue. end whether 
a reversion to the fundamentals of our 
immemorial faith may not be con- 
ducive to increased attendance at wor- 
ship. And finally. I suggest that 
greater emphasis upon ritual and 
ceremonial may have a_ revivalist 
effect, as it definitely has in the case 
of other religions. 


Miss B. Grayzel, Administrative As- 
sistant, National Federation of 
Temple Youth 


What I expect out of a sermon is 
boredom. Somehow, the sermon doesn’t 
fit in with the atmosphere of democ- 
racy. Why not discard it as a relic 
of an age when someone on high (the 
pulpit) pontificated to those below? 
In lieu of the formal sermon. let’s 
have more informal discussions after 
the pageantry of the service is over. 
Ritual should be staged, but ideas 
ought to be exchanged. There is some- 
thing about the stylized pattern (and 
patter) of a sermon which precludes 
the easy give-and-take procedure which 
can give us information and, yes, in- 
spiration. 


Gertrude Weil, Chairman, Ritual 
Committee, Oheb Shalom Congre- 
gation, GOLDSBORO, N. C€. 


A sermon should help us to live 
better by giving us intellectual en- 
lightenment or by stirring the emo- 
tions, or both. A historical survey, an 
analysis of a current situation, or a 
review of a book (even a Bible story) 
does not make a helpful sermon un- 
less it broadens our vision and deepens 
our understanding of life and truth, 
and unless it produces aspirations to- 
ward a nobler life. In other words, it 
should intensify our religion (by 
which I mean the dynamic impulse 
that motivates our lives). 

A sermon should be positive and 





constructive, developing in us loftier 
conceptions of God and God’s_ uni- 
verse. Conversely, I would place a low 
valuation on a negative sermon, deal- 
ing, for instance, with one of our most 
common topics, anti-Semitism. 


Dr. Irving P. Filderman, Past 
President, Brotherhood, Temple Is- 
rael, MEMPHIS 
First, | expect a delicate balance 

between intellectual content and emo- 

tional appeal. While there is satisfac- 
tion in being emotionally, 
there is joy in the stimulation provided 


aroused 


by an appeal to reason. 

Second, I seek religious content. 
The words of our fathers are not so 
still that political matters must eclipse 
the spiritual. 

Third, I seek a message that catches 
my interest in a way that finds me not 
so concerned about the passing time. 


Herbert Kamm, Feature Editor, 
The New York World-Telegram & 


Sun 


If a sermon gives me so much as 
an ounce more of understanding of 
the world we live in today, I consider 
myself amply rewarded for having 
listened. If it leaves me with a thought 
1 can apply toward the  pursu- 
ance of a better life. particularly in 
my relations with other people, I 
have been enriched. 


Abraham S. Benjamin, Past Presi- 
dent, Temple Beth Israel, cHicAGo 


The sermon should have a positive 
religious message, applying the words 
of Scripture, Jewish history or con- 
temporary thought to present-day Jew- 
ish living. 

Some rabbis have the courage suc- 
cessfully to preach “straight from the 
Bible”; others are still trying to teach 
Judaism through “reviews.” 
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ABRAHAM GEIGER 
by Joshua O. Haberman 


If our pulpits are free and unre- 
stricted, if Reform rabbis are accepted 
as spiritual leaders in the Jewish com- 
munity, and if the Reform movement 
is now safely within the Jewish fold, 
we may thank Abraham Geiger for 
these things. Admirers and critics 
alike agree he was one of the ablest 
rabbis of the nineteenth century, a 
great scholar and man of action who 
not only studied but made history. 


{ 





One December evening in the year 
1857, the stocky liitle man with long, 
straight hair parted in the middle but 
falling in waves upon his shoulders, 
took pen in hand and wrote a letter 
to a friend. Only a few days earlier, 
the Jews of Breslau had celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as rabbi. Trib- 
utes had reached him from all over 
Germany and parts of Europe. Geiger 
interrupted the report of his triumph, 
looked up from his letter with his 
sharp eyes shielded by heavy glasses. 
and then, a wry smile curling his lips. 
resolutely added the words: “I have 
often felt like the Biblical Ishmael 
whose hand was destined to be against 
man and man’s hand 
against him.” 

What made him say that? At the 
peak of public recognition he could 


every every 





Rabbi Haberman is spiritual leader of 
Temple Har Sinai, Trenton, N. J. 





not forget that there were no easy 
triumphs in his life. 
There always 
Geiger’s path, beginning with his Bar 
Mitzvah. Everyone thought the thir- 
teen-year-old lad was a brilliant suc- 
cess when he finished his Hebrew 
oration full of hair-splitting casuistry. 
But what shocked expressions of dis- 
merely 


were obstacles in 


gust at his second speech, 
because it was delivered in German! 
Some even pressed their hands against 
their faces. 

There was struggle everywhere in 
his life. Consider his courtship with 
the lovely and tender Emilie Oppen- 
Frankfurt. How 
happy he was when she accepted his 
hand. Soon, Emilie would be his wife. 


heim in his native 


But there were obstacles. Frankfurt 
still limited the number of Jewish 
marriages. The engagement length- 


ened to seven years! 

And when the great community of 
Breslau almost 
him rabbi, who would have dreamed 
that there would be years of humilia- 
tion, vilification and involvement with 
the police before he could preach from 


unanimously elected 


his own pulpit? 
A Talmudist at 6 

Abraham Geiger was born in 1819 
as the youngest child of Rabbi Michael] 
Geiger, and reared in the 
Orthodox bril- 
liance, evident early in life, made him 


Lazarus 
strictest fashion. His 
an object of special parental affection. 
\t the age of two, he 
German and Hebrew alphabets; at 
four, he advanced from the study of 
the Hebrew Bible to the Mishnah; at 
was ready to enter into the 


mastered the 


six, he 
legalistic maze of the Talmud; and 
at eleven, he 
with religious doubts such as whether 
Moses really received a revelation or 
attributed his own thoughts to God. 

Without neglecting Jewish scholar- 
Oriental lan- 


was already struggling 


ship. Geiger studied 


guages at Heidelberg and Bonn and 
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obtained his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Marburg. A mere youth of 
was chosen rabbi of 
founded and 
journal 


twenty-two, he 
Wiesbaden where he 
edited a Jewish scientific 
which spread his reputation as one of 
the leading Jewish scholars of Ger- 
many. Still in his twenties, he was 
elected to the pulpit of Breslau to 
serve in association with the elder 
rabbi, S. A. Tiktin. The events follow- 
ing his call to Breslau are known in 
Jewish history as the Geiger-Tiktin 
\ ffair. 

Curiously, it was a police chief who 
helped Geiger at a decisive point in 
his career. Powerful forces were at 
work to prevent not only Geiger’s elec- 
tion, but to keep him from 
preaching in Breslau. The fanatic Tik- 
tin even the intervention of 
the police on the plea that Ger- 
man sermons were prohibited. Herr 
Heincke, chief of police, was a liberal 
and wanting to gain time for Geiger, 
referred the matter to higher author- 
ity. A decision favoring Tiktin arrived 
on the day set for Geiger’s trial ser- 
mon. Herr Heincke left the message 
unopened on his desk while he himself 
walked over to the synagogue to hear 
the embattled guest preacher. 
practically 


ever 


invoked 


Geiger’s election was 
unanimous. Yet Tiktin, working swiftly 
behind the scene, obstructed the grant 
of citizenship without which Geiger 
could not function as rabbi in Breslau. 
The events of the following decade fill 
a black page in modern Jewish his- 
tory. The bitterness of this religious 
conflict was only by the 
poisoning of Geiger’s friend, the lib- 
eral Rabbi Abraham Kohn and _ his 
entire family, at the instigation of 
fanatics in nearby Lemberg. 

The affair, fortu- 
nately, did not lead to martyrdom, but 
it exacted a heavy price. Geiger was 
forced to take his case to Berlin and 
to waste eighteen months of his life 
in defense against false charges. In 


exceeded 


Geiger-Tiktin 


the end Geiger won not only Prussian 
naturalization for himself. but his 
which consumed nine more 
vears in Breslau. helped launch Re- 
form within modern Judaism. It is to 
his everlasting credit that he elevated 
the personal contest with Tiktin to a 
debate of the issues between Reform 
and Orthodoxy. 


struggle, 


Judaism Means Growth 
Judaism. Geiger insisted. was not a 
given quantity. Its capacity to move 
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with the times and to grow and re- 
generate itself was a matter of his- 
torical record. To be sure, there was 
a steady core of basic Jewish belief 
with reference to God, man, and the 
role of Israel. All the more important 
was it to distinguish those other trans- 
ient laws and customs which may be 
the situations in 
were rooted no longer 


suspended when 
they 
Emancipation, for example, 
had created a for the 
Jewish people. Consequently, argued 
Geiger, “the essential change in the 
religious outlook of the Jew has to do 
with the place of Israel among man- 
kind.” Rules which tended to segre- 
gate Jews from their neighbors, such 
as peculiar dress, could no more be 


which 
existed. 
new situation 


justified. Jews henceforth were a 
religious community, not a_ nation. 


Therefore, national characteristics in- 
cluding the Hebrew language were no 
longer essential. (It would be consist- 
ent with Geiger’s thinking, we might 
add. to argue in the year 1953 for the 
opposite, or at least for a different 
direction of our religious development 
in view of the changed situation created 
by the State of Israel.) 

What should guide the Reformer? 
\ thorough knowledge of the history 
of Jewish belief, law and custom. In 
his major work, The Original Text 
and Translations of the Bible, Geiger 
brilliantly proved that Jewish tradi- 
tion not only sanctioned change but 
was itself a process of growth. Reform 
was doing for our age what Pharisa- 
ism and Rabbinism had accomplished 
in their day. 

Geiger won his contest with Tiktin, 
but more important than his victory 
were the lessons he taught our people: 

First. that Reform was not a new 
sect in rebellion against Judaism but 
its logical development. 
that Reform 
qualified to serve the 
munity as legitimate spiritual leaders. 

Third, that the Jewish pulpit was 
unrestricted and the preacher free to 


git 
rabbis were 


Jewish 


Second. 
com- 


advocate religious reform. 

Geiger was one of the great archi- 
tects of modern Judaism. He was a 
model rabbi, scholar, preacher and 
champion of Jewish rights. He deeply 
believed in a personal God, explaining 
to a skeptical colleague. “My mind, 
which I experience as something inde- 
pendent of the body though bound to 
it in my personality, leads me to be- 
lieve in the existence of a similarly 
personal world-mind, a God whose 


love overflows everything. . . . There 
may be poetry in that, yet poetry based 
on true feeling.” 

Geiger extended his influence by 
calling together the first rabbinic con- 
ferences for religious reform in mod- 
ern times. He also participated in the 
founding of the first scientifically ori- 
ented rabbinic seminaries, the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of Breslau and 
the Academy for Jewish Science in 
Berlin. 

American Reform Judaism, with its 
Pittsburgh Platform and the methods, 
writings and preachment of Isaac M. 
Wise and a host of other American 
rabbis, bears the stamp of Geiger’s 
work. 

Much of it is still meaningful to- 
day, eighty years after his death. That 
Judaism is a developing religion, that 
Reform should be guided by lines of 
continuity to be uncovered by scientific 
research, that our rabbis must win the 
confidence and of Jewry by 
their scholarship. that the pulpit must 
be free for various interpretations of 
Jewish doctrine, and that our faith is 
big enough for schools of 
thought to live side by side—these are 
the truths for which Geiger gained 


respect 


several 


acceptance among us. 


-—— — 
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ELMA EHRLICH LEVINGER, who 
has probably written more books on 
Jewish themes than any woman in 


America, autographs one of her 
works for young admirers. Mrs. Lev- 
inger’s most recent book, They 
Fought for Freedom, with sketches 
of valorous personalities from the 
Maccabees to Chaim Weizmann, was 


published by the UAHC last Decem- 


ber. Mrs. Levinger is the wife of 
Dr. Lee Levinger, rabbi-historian. 





Five Challenges 
for Reform Jews 





INDICTMENT 


| 
by Charles E. Shulman 


we ANY EXTERNAL challenges confront 


Reform Judaism today. There are the 
rival religious groups which vie with 
Reform for leadership in Jewish life, 
the secular organizations which often 
constitute themselves as competitors 





in the spiritual domain at the expense 
of the synagogue. and_ the splinter 
groups so numerous and inevitable in 
a democratic Jewish community. But 
the challenges within Reform Juda- 
ism are greater than those without. 
Of the many that exist today five are 
listed here that should provoke con- 
siderable concern. Solution of any or 
all of them would accelerate the prog- 
ress of Reform immeasurably and 
strengthen its position on the Ameri- 
can scene to the point where it could 
make its leadership felt more. strik- 
ingly. 

The first challenge is ignorance. 
Despite the fact that people have 
been made increasingly aware of the 
ancient dictum, “An ignorant man 
cannot be pious.” there is a shocking 
unawareness of the fundamentals of 
Judaism in lay Reform ranks. Reform 
has pioneered in the field of religious 
education for the young. The text- 
hooks published by our Commission 
on Jewish Education have become 
standard in the Jewish pedagogic 
field. But the handicaps of a one-day- 
a-week school and the dragging pace 
of adult Jewish education block the 
way toward enlightenment. A Reform 
Jew ought to know something of the 
contents of the materials that go into 
the rabbi’s sermons. He ought to be 
aware of the significance of our Holy- 
days and the basic ceremonies in 
which he participates from time to 
time. He ought to have a minimum 
bookshelf in his home containing such 
hooks as Steinberg’s Basic Judaism, 
Freehof's valuable books on Reform 


Rabbi Shulman is spiritual leader of 
Riverdale Temple. New York City. 


practice and the Bible, the prayer 
book and the Psalms, a one-volume 
history of the Jews like Sachar’s, a 
simple theology statement like Co- 
hon’s What We Jews Believe and 
Schauss’ volumes on Jewish  cere- 
monies. Most of these books are pub- 
lished by the UAHC. In addition, he 
certainly ought to cultivate the habit 
of reading the Bible. The initial dif- 
ficulties might be overcome by reading 
such books as Bate’s The Bible De- 
signed to Be Read as Living Literature 
and Rabbi Joseph Hertz’s Pentateuch 
with Commentaries. Introduction to 
the fundamentals of Judaism would 
undoubtedly stimulate interest — in 
wider reading on Jewish themes and 
make Judaism an exciting part of 
one’s life. 

A second challenge is /axity. There 
is no great reward without effort. If 
Jews find their prayers uninteresting, 
their religion dull, their publications 
hard to read, their observances empty, 
it may well be that they have not dis- 
ciplined themselves to appreciate 
their religious heritage. The syna- 
gogue is strange to many Jewish wor- 
shippers who visit it on occasions. 
One cannot enter a strange place ex- 
pecting to find inspiration ladled out 
to him bountifully. A religion that is 
taken for granted. that cannot com- 
mand devotion, will not offer much. 
It was never easy to be a Jew. It 
requires some physical and mental 
effort. even some discomfort. One 
cannot purchase Jewishness through 
temple membership: one can only 
cultivate it. It can be stated axiomat- 
ically that the harder it is to be a 
Jew in accordance with Jewish dis- 
ciplines. the more satisfaction and 
joy one ean derive from Jewishness. 
The easier it is to be a Jew. the less 
the appreciation and inspiration. 

\ third challenge is proxy mem- 
bership, bordering on downright im- 
piety. The average Reform Jew is con- 


tent to leave synagogue interest and 
duty to others. Included in the “aver- 
age” are officers and board members 
of synagogues. No less than the other 
wings of Judaism, Reform is plagued 
by the “twice a year” phenomenon 


when the upsurge of Jewish piety ap- 
pears in startling contrast to the in- 
difference at other seasons of the 
year. The Jewish law of life was 
never meant to be pursued on rare 
occasions. The leisure afforded the 
average American Jew today makes 
it possible for him to give his atten- 
tion to his religion to a degree greater 
than was possible in earlier days. Yet 
the earlier American Jew. who worked 
long hours and had little time for rest 
and recreation. gave far more devo- 
tion to his religious interests than 
does the modern Jew. Places that are 
out of sight are out of mind. The Jew 
whose connection with the synagogue 
is casual possesses a casual religion. 
It is hardly necessary to dwell on the 
corollary between the proxy member- 
ships held by so many temple mem- 
bers and the constant struggle to raise 
adequate funds for the support of 
religious causes in these times. 

A fourth challenge is passivity. The 
average member of a synagogue just 
does not have enough to do spiritu- 
ally. Enlisting him in fund-raising 
efforts and undertakings that he could 
well perform on behalf of any other 
organization is not to give the center 
of spirituality the full benefit of his 
heart and mind. It is only in the re- 
ligious sense that the Reform Jew 
can help the Reform cause most. 
When he participates in religious 
functions, as he is privileged to do in 
our faith, his labors on behalf of the 
synagogue and what it represents pro- 
duce a bright glow and the convic- 
tions expressed to his neighbors are 
deeper. Today the professional fune- 
tionary assumes a_ responsibility in 
Jewish education that the parent is 
glad to relinquish. It was not so in 
other days when the injunction. “Thou 
shalt tell thy child.” was taken seri- 
ously by the parent. Today the lavy- 
man is a mere listener. In earlier 
times he was more articulate and was 
in the center of the synagogue pic- 
ture. The varied techniques now 
coming into use to augment lay par- 
ticipation are steps in the right 
direction but much remains to be 
done. Solomon Schechter once. said 


that when the Jews used to pray, one 
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IN THE MERRY SPIRIT OF PURIM IS SKETCH ON RECORD album 
produced by UAHC. Original text of album by Dr. Sylvan Schwartzman; 
narrator is John Conte, who also did narration for Chanuko recording. 
A Passover album written by Maurice Barrett has just been produced 
with Sam Jaffe as narrator. Creator of above drawing is Russell Newton 


Roman, UAHC staff artist. 


prayer book was sufficient for their 
needs. but today. when they do not 
pray. new editions of prayer books 
appear constantly, 

\ fifth challenge is Jewish home- 
lessness. The average Jewish home is 
not very Jewish. The few ceremonies 
that are practiced do not give the 
home the place of importance for the 
cultivation of the Jewish character 
that it once possessed. For many years 
I have asked the incoming children 
of my Confirmation classes some 
questions concerning the Jewish in- 
fiuence exercised upon them in their 


“What 


your 


such as, 

books are there in 
“What discussions on Jewish 
topics have ever had in 
home?” “What prayers, if any, have 
you ever recited?” inevitably brought 
that the 
part in 


homes. Questions 
Jewish 
home?” 


you your 


answers to indicate home 


played little or no Jewish 
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family thinking. Few are the Jewish 
books in the Discus- 
sions on Jewish themes usually deal 


average home. 


with anti-Semitism. Sometimes a 
child will disclose that he had been 
taught the Christian “Lord’s Prayer” 
by a Christian maid. It must be borne 
in mind that the synagogue always 
was a secondary source of Jewish ed- 
The 


was the primary source. By tending 


ucation and_ inspiration. home 
to reverse the process today we find 
benefit insufficiently from 
both. We do not attend the synagogue 
sufficiently to be the full beneficiaries 


of its varied program. And we do not 


that we 


tie any of our home habits to the 
traditional Jewish pattern regularly 


enough for them to become vital or 
meaningful in our lives. 
The _ efforts 


meet the challenges outlined here are 


now being made to 


laudable. But the recognition among 


the Jewish people of their importance 
Until it is. 
we shall have an uphill struggle in 
effort to children 
from becoming an insecure and spir- 
itually 


is not vet very evident. 


our prevent our 
and to 


assurance 


generation 
faith and 
of Israel’s purposes on earth. 


uprooted 


give them the 
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by Janice L. Gorn 


: CANNOT reply to Rabbi Shulman for 


all Reform Jewish laity. nor can I 
hope to cover each of his points. I 
can make a statement of personal 
knowledge and faith. While both Rab- 
bi Shulman the same 


apparently come 


and I live in 
area, the Bronx. we 
in contact with very different people. 


The 


noted. 


external challenges. _ briefly 
think. of considerable 


importance. They challenge not only 


are. I 


Reform Jewry. but also all mankind. 
Many of the Reform Jews I know are 
fugitives. fleeing from a rigid Ortho- 
“Do this!” 
but never explained why. Many Jews 


deoxy which commanded. 
have turned to other gods. other faiths 
(like psychiatry). Others have come 
humbly and hopefully to Reform Ju- 
daism. 

If Reform Jews are ignorant. they 
were improperly taught in youth and 
improperly inspired in adulthood. 
They are determined that their chil- 
dren shall not be so neglected. Our 
Sunday schools bear witness to this. 
And adult education is making head- 
way too in many American temples. I 
invite Rabbi Shulman to join me and 
forty or fifty other adults on Tuesday 
evenings at the temple I attend. Rain 
or shine, we read and discuss the 


Bible. Mav ] 


remember Jews are people: good, bad, 


also suggest that he 


indifferent; intelligent. scholarly, stu- 
pid. Some can study the Bible. Some 
can't. 

Similarly. some Jews are conscien- 
You 
people less slothful by 


tious: some. lax. don’t make 
telling them 
“it’s tough to be a Jew.” (I consider 
that an odious and fallacious theory.) 


I lack Rabbi Shulman’s erudition in 


A confirmand of Tremont Temple, Bronx, 
Mrs. Gorn is assistant registrar of Colum- 
bia University’s New York School of So- 


cial Work. 








these matters. but I don’t think Ju- 
daism a religion of self-castigation. It 
should not be a chastisement and a 
burden but a pervading joy. I wish 
he had defined “Jewish disciplines.” 
Does he mean ritual and form? Many 
people observe the letter of the law; 
far too many ignore the spirit. My 
Reform Jewish friends and I are re- 
mote from perfection (we're all peo- 
ple. too), but we are trying to walk 
in the way of the Lord. 

As to proxy membership: in all 
organizations there are sitters-on-the- 
sidelines and up-and-doers. The moti- 
vations of the latter aren’t always in 
the best Jewish tradition: the wall- 
flowers may sometimes be coaxed with 
kindness into Board membership. 
Rabbi Shulman does not define “re- 
For me (and Mai- 
monides), all good works are religious 


ligious causes. 


causes. We do have more leisure and 
economic security but, thank Heaven. 
we have become more intimately as- 
sociated with communal life. The de- 
mands of communal and national or- 
ganizations have far outstripped our 
increased leisure and income. [| chal- 
» Rabbi Shulman to that 
any Jewry, in any period of our his- 


lenge prove 
tory, has given more prodigious sums, 
in proportion to their means, than we 
have. I think we do an admirable job 
and I’m sure we'll continue to do so. 

Passivity? We lack 
tistics as to the number of passionate, 


accurate sta- 
active, informed Jews among our fore- 
bears. Then. as now. only the excep- 
tional, like Hosea. Hillel. and Halevi 
made the news! True. indigenous 
spirituality is a rare phenomenon. The 
“spirit” in man is influenced by his 
experiences. It must be nurtured and 
tended like a delicate. exotic flower. 

I am appalled by Rabbi Shulman’s 
interrogation of his Confirmation 
classes. I hope all of his confirmands 
are new to his congregation. I should 
hate to 
school had been so derelict in its duty. 


believe that any religious 
I’m sure he meant no such indictment. 
The attended 
means unique (and I am twenty-five 


school | was by no 


years away from Confirmation). but 
my class would have given him more 
satisfactory replies. His implied desire 
for more than a 
touched a tender spot. Where can we 
find the time in 


crowded schedules? Our children are 


one-day school 


our youngsters’ 


buffeted about among secular school. 


music lessons, sports, ad_ infinitum. 
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They are brighter. 


It’s all 


healthier, bigger and better than we 


sood! 
Loo ° 


were. Give them growing and playing 
time. Youth runs away and the beau- 
ties of Judaism, the priceless rewards. 
are not within their until the 
sparkle of youth and adolescence has 


reach 


been transmuted by time into the glow 
of maturity. If they 
attuned to Judaism 
they'll continue the pursuit of Jewish 
culture. We Reform Jews are no more 


are pleasantly 
in their youth, 


insecure and spiritually uprooted than 
our neighbors. We live in a time of 
insecurity and of mental. emotional. 
and spiritual turmoil. We hunger fer 
the assurance, the exquisite tranquil- 
lity, and the inspiration for truly 
righteous indignation and action which 
Judaism can provide. We cannot ac- 
quire these treasures alone. We look 
to our rabbis. our teachers. to lead 
us, inform us. encourage us and com- 
fort us so that we may fulfill Micah’s 
injunction to do justly. love mercy 
and walk humbly with our God. 


REBUTTAL 














MM... GORN is entitled to her views. 


certainly. But I think she tends to 
skim the surface of Reform Judaism. 


Her “St. George” challenges to my 


hardly do justice to the 
many that 


rabbis in general and Reform rabbis 


criticisms 
serious problems beset 
in particular today. This does not ex- 
clude even her own able rabbi. my 
friend and colleague in the Bronx. 
Her glittering generalizations neither 
meet nor answer my specific points. A 
Sunday school offers no guarantee that 
a parent gives a child adequate Jew- 
ish life and content. Neither does a 
Tuesday evening Bible class meet the 
necessary minimum requirements of 
adult Jewish living. Adult Jewish ed- 
ucation is still in the swaddling stage. 
People are made “less slothful” not 
by praise of their inferior brand of 
Jewishness. but by castigation which 
is not an unknown element in Jewish 
experience. Good works are no sub- 
stitute for ignorance. Neither is post- 
ponement of Jewish until 
the age of maturity an answer to the 
blithe assumption that we can wait 
to pursue Jewish culture. The “Ethics 
of the published in the 
Union state- 
ment by an ancient sage warning of 
the dangers of saying “When I have 
will study.” Philanthropy 
itself 
living. only a strong phase of it. 
Mrs. Gorn’s comment about my in- 


education 


Fathers,” 


Prayerbook contains a 


leisure | 


does not in constitute Jewish 


Going Away and Coming Back 
By Victor E. Reichert 


Going away and coming back again 


Seems about as far as we can go, 
There is the fear. the wonder and perhaps the pain 


of zooming into sky. cruising so high 


The clouds become a fairvland of snow: 


The earth below. a crazy-quilt of water color: 


Roads and rivers. twisted snakes: 


Trucks and auto cars slow-moving bugs. 
(nd man. creator of this magic convair of the sky, 
Becomes a speck too smail for naked eve! 


Your first flight. like jumping in a pool. 
Might show vou had some courage or 


Perhaps you were a fool to take the risks of 


air for earth. 


But when the novelty has spent itself 
You may not even have the sense to thrill 


Before this miracle of inventive human skill 


That lifts you up to heaven and sets you safely down. 


I guess we've added something to our Time and Space. 


But the Bigger Mystery we have still to face. 


Yes, going away and coming back again 


Seems about as far as we can oO, 


Dr. Reichert is rabbi of Rockdale Avenue Temple. Cincinnati. 
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terrogation of Confirmation age chil- 
dren shows that she missed my point 
entirely. I was not speaking of the 
religious school, but of the home. Her 
pious and gratuitous hope that the 
children I interrogated are new to 
my congregation can be answered by 
other rabbis as easily as by myself. 


Heaven Help 


If Mrs. G. would take the trouble to 
read Life Is with People by Zbrowsky 
and Herzog (a study undertaken 
through her own university. inciden- 
tally.). she would discover that Jews 
did and do now live actively. that ac- 
tive Jewish living is not confined to 
like Hillel and 


“exceptions Hosea, 


the Rabbi’s Wife! 


by A Rebbitzen 


= THE shoemaker who allows his 
children to go barefoot. the rabbi is 
likely to pray for everybody from the 
Nations to a convention of 
visiting plumbers, with never a_peti- 
tion for his own family. Especially 


United 


his long-suffering wife! 

Maybe the term “suffering” is mis- 
leading. Like every woman who mar- 
I’ve known 


rabbi. courtesies 


and kindnesses from our congregants. 


ried a 


Some of them will always be counted 


among our truest friends. But one 
can’t overlook the juicy pin-pricks 
and the wounds which often make 


the rabbi’s wife long for a divorce. 
if not from her husband, at least from 
his current congregation. 

Since the rabbi’s wife is identified 


with her rabbi. she must share with 
him the fierce light of publicity and 
criticism that beats upon a_ pulpit. 


Like goldfish neither she nor her chil- 
real The 
salary she pays her maid (when she 
the cut of beef she orders 
(she does all her market- 


dren ever enjoy privacy. 
has one! ). 
for dinner 
ing over the phone!) and the hou 
daughter arrives home from the Sat- 
urday night dance are topics seriously 
discussed over congregational bridge 


or canasta tables. 
The Congregational Grapevine 


If it were only good-natured gos- 
sip, the rabbi’s wife might laugh off 
the the 


grapevine which spreads the news of 


reports of congregational 


her pregnancy before she herself is 
aware of her “condition.” But far too 
often innocent gossip turns to ma- 
licious criticism. The butterfly type of 
The author describes herself as “the wife 
of the best-loved 


rabbi in the U.S. 
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hardest-working and 


” 


rebbitzen is said to neglect her infant 
son and to drive her husband to de- 
spair by her losses (be sure they are 
exaggerated) at the card club. An- 
other rabbinical spouse who prefers 
lectures or an evening over a good 
book is snobbish to 
associate “with people who are just as 
even if they didn’t 


declared too 


smart as she is, 
go to college.” 
In our 
rabbi’s wife who strictly observes the 
Sabbath and the dietary laws out of 
respect for her parents’ teachings is 


Liberal congregations the 


sneered at by some; others 


form a_ FBI 


pounce on the slightest infringement 


often 
committee ready to 
of the code. 

“T don’t pretend to be religious,” 
trouble-maker last 
Pesach, “although we do have matsos 
on the table for the first night, any- 
But | her with my 
eyes eating ice cream and chocolate 
cake at When asked 
what she herself was doing among the 
forbidden dainties at Lombardo’s, the 
lady snapped, “Well. a rabbi’s wife 
ought to set a better example!” 

Extravagance? The congregational 
censors know that the daily contents 


one proclaimed 


how. saw own 


Lombardo’s.” 


of the rabbinical garbage pail would 
feed a family of four; the living-room 
drapes were as good as new, but she 
said she was tired of them; and did 
you notice the hat she wore in temple 
on Yom Kippur! 

Yet these same sisters deeply re- 
sented the next rabbi’s wife looking 
shabby. “People will say we don’t 
pay him enough. It looks bad! You’d 
think if she had to economize she’d 
take that out of 
that expensive private nursery school 


spoiled youngster 


and buy a decent winter coat.” 


Halevi.” And since she looks to rabbis 
to lead and inform congregants, she 
might weigh further the implications 
not infre- 
from 


of critical observations 


quently made by rabbis their 


pulpits. in their study groups and in 
their conferences. 
—C.E.S. 


Two Lucky Wives 


In my weary pilgrimage I’ve known 


only two rabbis’ wives whose ward- 


robes pleased the female portion of 
' . 

their congregations. One had the luck 
to wear a size twelve. By choosing 


bargains in  seasonable sales she 


managed to steer safely between re- 


puted extravagance and dowdiness. 
The other told the world whenever 


she appeared in a new dinner dress 
or tailored suit. “Of course, I didn’t 
buy this on my husband’s salary. My 
father’s in the ready-to-wear business 
and he gives me my clothes.” 

But the one unforgivable sin is the 
rebbitzen’s failure to perform her 
varied congregational duties. She is 
expected on marriage to become a 
human dynamo. Other hard-working 
many) may 


(and there 


plead the care of young children or 


women are 
an elderly relative if they become de- 
linquent in Sisterhood duties or 
temple attendance. 

But the rabbi’s wife must find time 
for two hours on the telephone squad 
on Monday, bake a cake for the 
bazaar Tuesday, feed a visiting lec- 
the HUC Wednesday, 
spend her assigned afternoon at the 
Temple Thrift Shop Thursday and 
entertain Shabos guests before going 

Shabos 
blessed rest day she has nothing to 
do but her husband’s visit to 
a new mamma and baby in the after- 


turer from 


to temple Friday. being a 


share 


noon and an engaged pair who are 
“receiving” that evening. Meanwhile, 
she has a household and usually a 
family to supervise, is expected to at- 
tend the monthly meetings of every 


Jewish female society in town (at 
least the fashionable ones!) and to 
represent her Sisterhood in every 


“good will” group, unless an Influen- 
tial Member craves the kovod! Sub- 
stituting in the 
she isn’t needed for a regular class, 


religious school, if 


and polishing her husband’s sermons 
should occupy her spare time. 


One must confess that on the 
distaff side of the rabbinate one 
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finds women who seem lazy or ex- 
travagant or indifferent. But remem- 
ber rabbis’ wives are made, not born. 
They fell in love with rabbis, not the 
rabbinate; them can’t or 
master their trade. 

learn to be the 


some of 
wont 

Others in 
pets of their congregations, the joy 
and pride of their husbands. With 
and_ their 


time 


their multifarious duties 
family cares, they seem to retain not 
only their health and sanity but sense 
of humor. So perhaps even if the 
rabbi doesn’t mention her in his _pri- 
vate or public devotions. God realizes 
her importance and seldom fails to 


recompense and help the rabbi’s wife. 


From Another 
Rabbi’s Wife 


Shown a copy of the above article, 
Mrs. David L. Zielonka, wife of the 
rabbi of Congregation Schaarai Zedek, 
Tampa, Florida, and fourth vice-presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods, wrote the fol- 
lowing: 

I read the article with a great deal 
of interest. I don’t like it. 

I suppose it is meant to be a com- 
posite picture of the life of a rabbi’s 
wife. If all this actually happened to 
one person, she has my sympathy. 


Why hasn’t she done something about 
it? 

If a rabbi’s wife must share “the 
fierce light of publicity and _ criti- 
cism,” she also shares the love and 
respect of the congregation. I think 
the author of this article has been 
cheated. 

My life as a rabbi’s wife has been 
one of dignity and satisfaction, and | 
am sure this is true of most women in 
the same _ position. Hence. I don’t 
think the author is a true spokesman 
for the rest of us. However. I would 
be interested in reading the comments 
that the article evokes. 

|So would we.—Eb.] 


“Mommy, Why Do I Have to Go to 
Religious School? Morty Doesn’t Go.” 


| Writers were asked to formulate an- 
swers to the above question, in ap- 
proximately 100 words, for children 
eight or nine years old.—Eb. | 


Irving N. Trachtenberg, Principal, 
Religious School, Congregation Beth 
Israel, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Morty is really missing an awful 
lot. You and your friends are learning 
what a Jew is, what he believes about 
God and how he 
home and everywhere with his family. 
his friends, and even with people he 
doesn’t like. You are learning about 
holidays, the 


should behave at 


the beautiful Jewish 
brave deeds of our ancestors in Israel 
and in other lands; how to pray to 
God and how it will help you. You 
will learn also how to answer the 
questions your Christian friends will 
ask you about the You 


David, Morty isn’t so smart after all. 


Jews. see, 


Samuel A. Nemzoff, Principal, 
Temple Israel Religious School, 


BOSTON 
To be happy you must respect your- 
self. To yourself. you must 
know about Morty knows 


many things about himself, but there 
doesn't 


respect 
yourself, 
is one important thing he 
know. He was born a Jew but doesn't 
know what it means to be a Jew. If 
you eat the proper food you will have 
a healthy body. If you have the proper 
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Jewish education you will have a 
healthy mind. Dad and I want you to 
go to Sunday school and grow up to 


be a happy, self-respecting Jew. 


Mrs. Rae _ Bragman, Principal, 
Temple Israel School, NEW ROCH- 
ELLE, N. Y. 


Some important things Mother and 
Dad must decide for you until you are 
old enough to decide for yourself. We 
feel that it is very important for you 
to go to religious school. There you 
learn why we are proud to be Jews. 
You learn all about our holidays, and 
you have pleasure celebrating them 
with your friends. Morty’s parents may 
not think the way Dad and I do about 
many things. Always remember that 
whatever we decide for vou, our pur- 
pose is to make you a fine and a happy 


person. 


Eliezer Krumbein, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, North Shore Con- 
gregation Israel, GLENCOE, ILL. 

Many 


generals, 


Religious school is exciting! 


years Jewish armies. 


rabbis, and counterspies were engaged 


ag 
ago 


in plots and battles as exciting as some 
of the things you see on television. 
You'll learn about these things in re- 
ligious school, act them out, and learn 


why being Jewish can be so thrilling. 


Rabbi H. Goren Perelmuter., 
Temple Beth Zion, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Don’t look at Morty. son. Look at 
Moses. | learn how to 
pick the things to imitate. 

You go to public school to learn to 
read, to write and to count. You go 
learn about 


want you to 


to religious school to 


yourself. Being a good Jew means 
knowing whom and what to imitate. 
You'll learn about Moses and other 


great Jewish heroes, and you'll find 
that the things they did and the things 
they taught will help you be a finer 
boy, and then maybe you'll be able 
to help Morty be better, too. 

You know, son, you’ve got to prac- 
tice and study to be a good ball player. 
And you've got to practice to be a 
good Jew. 


Executive 
Education 


Dr. Azriel Eisenberg, 
Vice-President. Jewish 
Committee of New York 


Morty doesn’t go, but most of your 
friends do. And do you know what 
will probably happen? Morty will get 
mighty lonely on Sunday mornings 
and then he'll start religious school 
next year and then he'll be ‘way be- 
hind you. And when he sees how much 
fun the school can be and how many 
new and interesting things you learn 
about, he'll be he didn’t start 


earlier, like you did. 


SOrry 
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Louis Lister, Principal, Temple 
Sinai Religious School, ROSLYN 


HEIGHTS, L. I., N. Y. 


If Morty really knew how much he 
is missing, I’m sure he would go too. 

Everyone likes to play, to make 
things and to learn. And that’s what 
Sunday school is for. 

You make things to help you enjoy 
our holidays more! You learn about 
many great people, kings and heroes, 
and the wonderful things they did! 

With other children, you learn to 
play together. pray together and be 
happy together! 

I'm sorry Morty is missing all this. 
But it makes me happy to know that 
religious school will help you grow up 
to be a better American and a better 
Jew. And we'll always be proud of 
you! 


Rabbi Eugene Blachschleger, 
Temple Beth-Or, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


You have to go to Sunday school 
because Mommy and Daddy want you 
to learn about our religion. You will 
study Jewish history and other sub- 
jects and celebrate the Jewish holi- 
days. When your Christian playmates 
ask you questions about Judaism you 
will know the answers. You will meet 
other Jewish girls and boys your same 
age and will make many triends. | 
hope you will come home each Sunday 
so happy and pleased that you will 
tell Morty how much he is missing. 
Perhaps then he will ask his parents 
to let him go, too. 


Rabbi David W. Pearlman, 7emple 

Beth El, stAMFORD, CONN. 

You were born in America and we 
send you to school to become a good 
American. You were also born a 
Jew, and we send you to religious 
school so that you can become an in- 
telligent. good Jew, not an ignorant 
one. In public school you study about 
the Constitution and are proud of it. 
In Sunday school you will study about 
the greatest book your ancient fathers 
gave to the world, the Bible. That 
Book will help make you a fine hu- 
man being. 

You were born into a beautiful re- 
ligion. You will be happy when you 
know it and practice it with millions 
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of other Jews all over the world. 
Some day you will say, “I am grate- 
ful to my parents for sending me to 
Sunday school.” 


Mrs. Alan S. Green, wife of the 
rabbi, Temple Emanu-El,  cLEvVE- 
LAND 


Just think what Morty misses: No 
suko to sit in and munch apples while 
you sing those lovely songs. No Cha- 
nuko festival and being chosen, if 
youre lucky, to be a Maccabee. No 
Purim dress-up party. no school Seder 
with other children singing “Dayenu,” 
no celebration of any of our wonder- 
ful holidays. And no knowledge! 
Morty won’t know anything about our 
Bible, about Moses, King David, the 
Prophets, and all the other great Jew- 
ish heroes and leaders youstudy about. 
Morty will feel “out of it” when his 
friends are having a good time. Poor 
Morty! You should feel sorry for him, 
not jealous of him. 


Mrs. M. Myer Singer, Supervisor, 
Religious School, Isaac M. Wise 
Temple, CINCINNATI 


You didn’t care for arithmetic either 
when you first began. But now you 
enjoy it because you get many chances 
to use it. If you didn’t know how to 
add or subtract. wouldn’t you feel 
silly? Well, the same is true of Jew- 
ishness. Right now it might seem like 
a nuisance to have to get up on Sunday 
morning and do all the extra work 
which religious school demands. But 
once you begin to use the information, 
you'll find it fun. If you don’t go to 
religious school. you'll feel queer later 
when people ask you questions about 
Jewish matters or when you hear some- 
thing about being Jewish that you 
don’t understand. 

That’s what’s going to happen to 
Morty, the poor thing. So we’re send- 
ing you to religious school not because 
you have to go but because when you 
understand what it’s for you'll want to. 


WHAT'S A GOOD CAPTION? 
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WHEN ED FISHER, WHOSE DRAWINGS HAVE APPEARED IN 
MANY national magazines, submitted this cartoon, he asked for help 
in selecting a suitable caption. Readers are asked to send suggestions. 
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W..: A congregation communi- 


cates with the Provisional Placement 
Committee about a rabbi, it is asked 
for a description of the temple’s needs. 
Invariably, in reply, a congregation 
will outline its own ideas about the 
rabbi it is seeking. Usually mentioned 
are pulpit ability, know-how to ad- 
minister an educational program, a 
flair for interfaith work, the gift of 
the hearts of 
Some smaller temples tell us 


winning congregants, 
etc., etc. 
that if the rabbi could run a mimeo- 
graph machine and type a letter, it 
wouldn’t do any harm. 

We try to find approximations of 
these paragons who may flourish in 
heaven but who have thus far eluded 
our search here on earth. We average 
off the requirements and usually there 
is no problem in finding a satisfactory 
rabbi for the position. 

One item in the list of specifica- 
tions, however, causes me worry. It 
is rarely absent. The language may 
vary, but the thought is ever the same: 
“We are looking for a young rabbi, 


one who is...” Sometimes the upper 


limit is “about 357°; more usually, 
“around 40”; once in a while “up to 
15.” 


There 
but generally, congregations do not 
willingly consider a man approaching 
fifty. The reason for this virtually unan- 


are exceptions, of course; 


imous feeling is to recognize, 
but that doesn’t make it any less dis- 


tressing. It is part of the current ac- 


easy 


youth encountered 
where in American life: 
creasing demand for hearts that are 
not tired and zeal that is not damp- 


cent on every- 


the ever-in- 


ened. Everybody wants it; in business, 
professions, public life. And in rabbis. 

Now I have no objection to youth 
(some of my best friends are young 
people). But I submit that of all the 
attributes sought in a_ prospective 
rabbi, that of being “about 35”. or 
“around 40” is the least important 
and in most cases can be totally ig- 
nored without in the least handicap- 


ping the search for the “right” rabbi. 


What Youth Cannot Give 


I can understand how a “young” 
person in the physical sciences might 
be the individual to seek 
out. Developments crowd each other 
quickly in these fields. and the newest 
techniques and the latest knowledge 
might not be as familiar to one trained 


desirable 
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How Old Is 
a Rabbi? 


by Jacob Philip Rudin 


twenty-five or thirty years ago as they 
are to one whose education has 
brushed the outreaching frontiers. 
But this has no pertinence in the 
rabbinate which does not depend for 
its successful practice on the newest 
discovery or the latest theory. We are 
an old people, rooted in an old faith, 
sustained by an old Book. If it didn’t 
sound too heretical, | diffi- 
dently suggest that the things a con- 
are the 


would 


gregation wants most very 
things that youth very often cannot 
give it. 

The fact is that a 
by the years. If he is a good rabbi, he 


rabbi is made 
grows with the years and is a better 
rabbi at fifty than he was at thirty- 
five. It takes time to 
preach and teach. One needs to be 


learn how to 
with people. lots of people and lots 


of times, across many years, in joy 
and in sorrow, to be a good rabbi; to 
share the joy of a newborn child, to 
understand the gladness and the pain 
of watching it grow up: to be a part 
of the bright hope of a marriage: to 
wisdom for dealing with 
trouble: to know in 


of grief when to speak and what to 


acquire 
someone's hour 
speak, and when not to speak. Con- 
gregations make a mistake when they 
imagine that a young heart is auto- 
matically the best heart. A knowing 
heart. nourished on the years, is per- 
haps the better heart. and a_ tested 
spirit, rooted in the deep soil of time’s 
unfolding, may be the better one. 


Obviously, I am not urging that 
congregations consider older rabbis 
just because they are older. That 


would be as indefensible as the cur- 
rent practice of desiring younger rab- 
bis merely because they are younger. 
I suggest only that when a congrega- 


Beth-El, 


served on the 


Dr. Rudin, rabbi of Temple 
Great Neck, N. Y., has 
Provisional Rabbinical Placement 
mittee as a representative of the Central 
Rabbis. Also 


committee are the 


Com- 
Conterence of American 
represented on the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
and the Hebrew Union College—Jewish 
Institute of Religion, 





tion is seeking a rabbi, it look at the 
man and not at the calendar. There 
are excellent men over fifty who are 
serving their communities in ways that 
younger men cannot parallel, simply 
because the younger men lack the very 
years which older men have used to 
make themselves superior rabbis. But 
our committee knows to its deep regret 
that commend such al- 
together worthy men to the attention 


whenever we 


of a congregation we are told that 
they may be fine. all right, but they 


are “too old.” 
Superficial Thinking 


The thinking of these congregations 
is not too difficult to fathom. They say 


to themselves: “We want a young 
rabbi. We can expect twenty or 


twenty-five or thirty years of service 
from him. If we take a man of fifty 
or more, we can count on ten 
fifteen at most. We would rather take 
the younger fellow even if he hasn’t 


years, 


the experience. He'll get the experi- 


ence here.” 
This is superficial thinking. The 
fifty-year-old rabbi whom the con- 


gregation refuses to consider just be- 
cause he is fifty might very well be 
the man who will give that congrega- 
tion its most stimulating years. Those 
ten years might be worth infinitely 
more than the twenty or the twenty- 
five years the younger but less ex- 
perienced man might bring. 

None of this is to be construed as 
an unwillingness to see men under 
fifty in desirable pulpits. I am most 
strongly in favor of any rabbi, of 
whatever age. in any pulpit which he 
handle. Because [ 


believe that, I am opposed to exclud- 


is competent to 


ing a man from consideration for a 
pulpit because he is “older” and not 
“younger.” 

If this 


“voung men” 


emphasis on 
will 


shortsighted 
is not checked, it 
harm our religious life. If, by the ac- 
cident of circumstances, a man _ has 
not found, before he is forty-five, the 


find 


exercise, he is al- 


group in which his abilities can 
their completest 
most certainly doomed never to bring 
them into full play. Consequently our 
common cause will suffer. Rabbis can 
do nothing to remedy the situation. 
It isn’t in their hands. It is up to the 
congregations, and if the wisdom of 
the years is upon them, they will be- 


gin to do something soon. 
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Introducing 


Dr. Maimonides 


by Ely E. Pilchik 


“1 live in Fustat, a distance of some 
three miles from the Sultan in Cairo. 
My medical ministration to the Sultan 
is very taxing. I visit him early each 
morning. When he or his children or 
any member of his harem falls ill, 1 
dare not leave Cairo, but must spend 
most of the day at the palace. Should 
some officers become indisposed, | 
must also attend them. So I set out for 
Cairo very early each day, and even 
if all are well, | seldom get home 
until late in the afternoon. Then 1 
am almost starved, but I confront a 
crowd of patients awaiting me: Jews 
and non-Jews, nobles and 
folk, judges and officers, friends and 
foes. So I dismount, wash my hands 
and appeal to this crowd to bear with 
me just a little longer while | partake 
of some food, the only meal I take all 
day. Then I begin my care of the ill, 
writing prescriptions and giving in- 
structions for healing. Far into the 
night they come and go. | keep exam- 
ining, talking, and prescribing until 
I drop on my bed from sheer exhaus- 


”° 


common 


ON as. 

So wrote Moses, son of Maimon, the 
Rambam, as he is reverently called in 
Jewish tradition, to Samuel ben Judah 
ibn Tibbon of Spain on September 30. 
1199. This was in reply to Ibn Tib- 
bon’s request for a visit that they 
might consult on. some fine points of 
the translation from Arabic into He- 
brew he was preparing of the master’s 
philosophic classic. The Guide for the 
Perplexed. 

Maimonides. born in Cordova, Spain, 
on March 30. 1135. had received his 
medical degree either in Spain. or 
North Africa. Apparently he had no 
intention of practicing as a physician. 
Circumstances forced his healing hand. 
The distinguished Maimon family was 
driven out of Cordova by the fanatical 
Moslem Almohad uprising in the boy’s 
Bar Mitzvah vear. For a decade or 
more they wandered from city to city 
on the Iberian Peninsula, a step ahead 


Rahbi Pilchik is spiritual leader of Con- 
gregation B'nai Jeshurun, Newark, N. J. 
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of their persecutors, until they settled 
in Fez, Morocco. Moses studied and 
wrote. At the age of twenty he pub- 
lished a textbook on logic; at twenty- 
three, a scientific work on the Jew- 
ish calendar; at twenty-eight. a sig- 
nificant essay on apostasy. His time- 
making, 
when after a visit to the Holy Land. 
he settled at  Fustat, Egypt, in 
1165. Nine years later the death of his 
brother compelled Maimonides to hang 
up his doctor’s shingle. He describes 


less works were in the 


the tragedy thus: 
“The most terrible blow which be- 
fell me, a blow which caused me more 
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MAIMONIDES 
Special Stamp Issued by State of 
to Commemorate Sage’s 
750th Yahrzeit. 


Israel 


grief than anything | have experienced 


in my life, was the death of that most 
perfect and righteous man who was 
while Indian 
.. He grew up on my knees; 


drowned crossing the 
Ocean. . 
he was my brother, my pupil. He was 
engaged in business (diamonds) and 
earned money that | might stay at 
home and continue my studies. 
Vuch property that belonged to me, 
to him, and to other people, was lost 
with him. He left me his widow and 
a little daughter... .” 

So Moses ben Maimon became Dr. 
Maimonides for the sake of bread. But 
a man lives not by bread alone. “Were 
not the study of the Torah my delight, 


and had not the study of philosophy 
diverted me from my grief, | should 
have perished in mine affliction,” he 
writes in a letter dated Cairo, 1176. 
These activities added more 
doctorates to his M.D. 

Any great university would present 


several 


him with a Doctor of Jurisprudence 
for his two monumental works on He- 
brew Law: The commentary on the 
Mishnah completed in 1168 and the 
Vishnah-Torah which appeared in 
1180. The first work is a guide to the 
basic post-Biblical corpus of law codi- 
fied by Rabbi Judah, the Patriarch, 
early in the third century, consisting 
of six major divisions: Seeds, Seasons. 
Women, Civil Law. Holy Things, and 
Purification. It is the foundation of 
the Talmud, and a very difficult, con- 
\n intellectual 
feast awaits him who would open the 


cise body of statutes. 


English translation by Dr. Joseph Gar- 
finkle of his commentary on one trac- 
tate of this work. Pirke Abot, called 
Vaimonides on Ethics. 

The second magnum opus which has 
come to be known in Jewish life as the 
Yad Hachazaka (The Strong Hand) 
is the systematic codification of all 
Jewish law from the earliest Biblical 
commandments to the latest rabbinic 
decisions in Maimonides’ own day. 
Thus the master brought order out of 
chaos by providing a handy. easy-to- 
read dictionary of the whole of Jew- 
ish jurisprudence in fourteen chap- 
ters. Yale University Press is currently 
translating — this under the 
auspices of the Yafe Judaica Series. 
lcquisitions, Offerings, 
Judges, and Civil Laws, are already 


corpus 
Four volumes. 


available and well worth reading. 

To his M.D. and D.Jur. Maimoni- 
des added his earned Ph.D., when he 
published in 1189 his Daladat  al- 
Hairin, or the Moreh Nebuchim as Ibn 
Tibbon translated it into Hebrew, or 
The Guide for the Perplexed as M. 
Friedlander translated it into English. 
The Guide treats of man in his relation 
to God in the cosmos. Within the con- 
text of Aristotle’s philosophy Maimon- 
ides discusses the revelation of Torah, 
the meaning of prophecy, the nature of 
the Supreme Being. the unquestioned 
validity and eternality of Judaism. In 
his epilogue to The Guide for the Per- 
plexed, Maimonides writes for his gen- 
eration and for ours: 

“The fourth kind of perfection is 
the true perfection of man; it consists 
of the possession of highest intellec- 
tual faculties and the cultivation of 





ideas which lead to true opinions con- 
cerning God. With this perfection man 
achieves his ultimate: this is exclu- 
sively his; this assures him of immor- 
tality: this warrants his being called 
‘man.’ Examine the first three kinds of 
perfection—property. body, morals— 
and you will find that if you possess 
them, they are not yours, but belong 
at best you no more than 
share them with others. ... Your aim 
therefore ought to be to attain the per- 
fection which is your very own, and 
you ought not continue to wear your- 
for that which belongs to 


to others: 


self out 
others, while neglecting your soul till 
it loses entirely its original purity... .” 

We can obviously do no more here 
than faintly sketch a few broad lines 
of the life and works of this extraor- 
dinarily prolific giant. Jewish tradition 
has memorialized him with this enco- 
mium: “From Moses (the Lawgiver) 
to Moses (Maimonides) none has arisen 
like unto Moses.” We can recommend 
an excellent small volume. written a 
half century the best popular 
presentation to date: Maimonides by 
David Yellin and Israel] Abrahams. 

When, on December 30, 1954, west- 
ern civilization observes the 750th 
Yahrzeit of Moses ben Maimon, M.D.. 
D.Jur., Ph.D., it can appropriately 
confer upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Humanities. 


ag 
ago. 
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israel’s Acute Shortage 


of Women 
by Carl Alpert 


- ISRAEL’S present struggle for eco- 
nomic stability one major goal is to 
cut down on imports. To accomplish 
this, the government has instituted a 
strict regime of import licenses; with- 
out the necessary permit precious little 
can be brought into Israel. 

On one item no license is required, 
and indeed there is talk in some quar- 
ters of offering a premium for an in- 
crease in its import: women! 

It would be gross exaggeration to 





Ur. Alpert, formerly education director 
of the Zionist Organization of America, 
is now a resident of Haifa where he is 
director of public relations for the Tech- 


nion, 
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say that the shortage of women in 
Israel is catastrophic. but that it is 
deny. The statistics 
do not adequately reflect the 
tion, for while the total population 
only 


serious few will 


situa- 
indicate a surplus of 
about 30.000 
is believed by close observers of the 


figures 


males over females, it 


scene that in the marriageable ages. 


which we might charitably record as 


roughly between eighteen and_ fifty. 
the excess of males is well over 


50,000! 

Some Israel newspapers print mar- 
riage broker ads. and most of them 
are from men looking for mates, list- 
ing all sorts of attractions. One bach- 
boast of his steady job; 


elor will 





AMERICA’S PIONEER PHILANTHRO- 
PISTS, WHO DIED just a century ago, gave and bequeathed a fortune 
to a host of causes, including churches, hospitals, the Bunker Hill 
Monument and every U.S. synagogue then in existence. The drawing, 
showing Touro gazing over his beloved New Orleans (where his name 
adorns a temple, a hospital and other places), is from a filmstrip 
written by Rabbi Bertram W. Korn, of Philadelphia, and produced by 


forthcoming §ter- 





another, of his car; the most telling 


inducement is an apartment. since 


housing is still critically short. 
Bachelors Organize 

week the Hebrew 
{n American Tourist look- 


Last 
an ad from 
ing for a wife. and anguished howls 


press ran 


from many a bachelor who 
this 


The unmarried males have many other 


went up 


considered unfair competition. 


difficulties, too, and they recently 
formed “The Association to Safeguard 
the Rights of Bachelors in Israel.” 
There is nothing bashful about the 
association, and it carries on its cam- 
paign in the public press and via 
billboard 


ganizing socials where its members 


announcements, besides or- 
may meet companions of the opposite 
sex. Purpose: matrimony. 

Even in a small way. my personal 
experience has confirmed the. statis- 
tics. My Haifa, a 


secretary here in 


girl from Chicago. quit her job a few 
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months ago; she had “landed” one of 
the heads of the Israel railroad system. 
In her place I took on a girl recently 


arrived from London, and after she 
had the job cinched she blithely an- 
nounced that she had just become 
engaged to a young Israeli. I’m look- 
ing around again. 

Of course not every girl can be 
guaranteed a husband within twenty- 
four hours after she steps off the boat 
or plane. She’s got to get into the 
tempo of life here first. If she is the 
kind who bristles with indignation and 
suspicion when a stranger addresses 
her in the streets or on a bus, she 
had better pack and go home. Israelis 
are an informal lot, and they don’t 
stand much on ceremony. But perhaps 
this is a result of the scarcity of 
feminine influence. 

It may be added that, despite the 
shortage of girls, sex crimes in Israel 
are almost non-existent. With a popu- 
lation of more than a million and a 
half, only a rare and occasional case 
occurs. 

Frankly. if a girl has a small nest 
egg of her own, say, enough to obtain 
a small apartment at current key- 
money rates, she can almost write her 
own ticket. And while we do not 
recommend it, we have heard of one 
girl who carried around one of those 
transparent handbags so that her 
green American passport would show 
up conspicuously! 


Divorce Rate Low 


Once married the couple’s chances 
of making it stick appear to be better 
than in the United States. The rate 
of divorce compared with marriage is 
about 15 per cent there. 

For the benefit of the curious, it 
should be added that under Jewish 
religious law in Israel, divorce can be 
granted upon the mutual agreement 
and request of the two parties! 

There may be some shy souls who 
would hesitate to admit that they were 
bound for Israel in search of a hus- 
band. For these, there are helpful eu- 
phemisms. Teachers with 
qualifications are still urgently needed. 
Nurses and social workers are in short 
supply. 

As for trained secretaries and steno- 
graphers. if they have a little knowl- 
edge of Hebrew they can _ help 
revolutionize Israeli office procedure. 
And since most of the other girls in 
the office will be married women, the 
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new American secretary will have a 
clear track to the boss, or the boss’ 
son, 

I might add that weddings here are 
far from being the lavish affairs we 
know in the States. If there is a big 
family, you can hire a hall, but folks 


rarely serve a catered meal. Light 
refreshments and drinks are about 


the limit. A marriage in the rabbi’s 
study with twenty or thirty friends, a 
few cakes and a couple of bottles is 
stylish. Nor is expensive 
trousseau required. At the last three 
weddings I attended, two of the brides 
wore ankle sox. The standard uniform 
is a hat with veil. 


quite an 


These latter tips are added merely 
by way of advice to those who may 
already have started packing their 
trunks. 

The marriage laws have recently 








been undergoing alteration, 
though Jewish marriages may still be 
performed only according to Orthodox 
law, and under the traditional canopy. 
Juvenile competition has been elim- 
inated by fixing the age of consent at 
which child 
brides the de- 
sirable grooms, much to the conster- 
nation of the maturer girls, are now 
This 


some 


cases in 


snatch 


seventeen, so 


used to most 


extremely rare. adds to the 
“shortage.” 

Of course there are old maids in 
Israel, too, and many of the hopeful 
new arrivals don’t have the luck which 
appears to be contagious among my 
secretaries. Truth to tell, the shortage 
of women is most seriously felt in the 
farm settlements. Visitors to the col- 
lective and cooperative villages report 
that there is a pathetic and wistful air 


(Continued on page 30) 
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"*She Reacheth Forth Her Hands’”’ 


T.:. worLp breathed more freely 
when the fighting in Korea ceased and 
a prayer went up that peace would 
at last come to a war-weary world. 
But the cessation of hostilities does 
not mean that all service men and 
women will be coming back home. 
Not only in Korea, but in Japan, in 
Germany, in North Africa and many 
other places, American troops will 
continue to be stationed. These men 
and women have to contend not only 
with the bitter memories of days at 
the front but with the loneliness that 
comes with enforced separation from 
home and loved ones. 

One of the things that alleviates the 
harshness of their situation is the 
knowledge that a group of women 
care enough about their well-being 
to collect and send gifts that will add 
to their comfort. These women are 
known as “Serve-a” Committees. Set 
up under the auspices of the Women’s 
Organizations’ Division of the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board the 
“Serve-a” Committees are composed 
of members from eight national Jew- 
ish women’s organizations, including 
NFTS. Under the guidance of the 
NFTS Special Committee on Emer- 
gency Services, whose chairman is at 
present Mrs. Isidor Enselman, Brook- 
lvn, N. Y., hundreds of Sisterhood 
members are working with the “Serve- 
a” Committees to help combat the 
nagging fear of being forgotten. 


Operation Mail Order 


These committees have set for them- 
selves the task of bringing to the men 
stationed in remote areas, whether in 


the U. S. or abroad, a few every-day 
comforts, including the knowledge 


that someone is thinking of them. 
The three “Serve-a” projects—Serve-a- 


Camp, Serve-a-Hospital, and Serve-a- 
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Chaplain—are a mail order program 
which bridges the gap between remote 
areas and Jewish families back home. 
One can readily imagine the ineal- 
culable morale value of the enterprise. 

The program works as follows: The 
Women’s Organizations’ Division as- 
signs a camp or a hospital to be 
“adopted.” Every 
mittee receives a list of articles that 


month the com- 
are needed. The committee collects, 
makes, or purchases the articles which 
have been requested, and ships them 
off. The program involves small items. 
reading matter, recordings, 


games, 
stationery, combs and_ toothbrushes, 
and similar morale-aiders. Ditty bags 
of canvas filled with such things as 
tooth-brushes, razors, combs, games, 
and small presents, are sent to chap- 
lains for distribution to their men. 


Operation Holidays 


Thousands of special gifts are dis- 
tributed at Chanuko, and at Pesach 
the “solo Seder Packages,” 


are dis- 


NEW 


TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 


TORK 21, NEW YORK 


tributed to men on lonely assignments 
who will not be able to participate in 
communal Sedorim. For many years 
the Women’s Organizations’ Division 
has made available to VA _ hospitals 
and chaplains overseas, as well as to 
isolated military encampments, re- 
cordings of holiday services. 

One of the most successful projects 
in helping to build morale among serv- 
ice personnel has been “Operation 
Polaroid.” Polaroid land 
were distributed 
seas. Hundreds of pictures, taken of 


cameras 
to chaplains over- 


boys in hospitals and at services. were 
sent home to their families. bringing 
the two closer together. During the 
convalescing period, needless worry 
about injured men was avoided by 
photographs, many of which arrived 
after the War Department telegrams. 

The groups which prepare and send 
these packages with such loving care 
rarely hear from the recipients. The 
Sisterhood of Temple Beth Israel of 
Hartford, Conn., however, enclosed in 





GIFT PACKAGES being wrapped by members of the “Serve-a’’? Committee 
of Seattle, Wash. Standing, at extreme left, is Mrs. Max A. Silver, chairman 
of the Committee, and fifth from left is Mrs. Eva Brown. Both are members 
of the Temple de Hirsch Sisterhood, Seattle. 
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each gift a self-addressed postcard. 
The replies were numerous. 


Service in Veterans’ Hospitals 
Another service reaches more than 
100 veterans’ hospitals. Rehabilitation 
parties for the mentally ill, 
movies of the families of tuberculosis 


home 


patients, special equipment for severe- 


ly handicapped patients. personal 
shopping for the bedridden, games 


for a single man, parties for several 
hundred—all have been part of the 
work of Sisterhood VA projects. 

A good example of the attempt to 
ease the discomfort of hospital life is 
the work of the volunteers at the VA 
Hospital in Tucson, Arizona 
the ladies contributed radios to the 
corrective therapy clinics. The bedside 


where 


“Music Cart” has proved very popular 
at the hospital. 

In 1952, Jewish women contributed 
24,000 hours of service in VA hospi- 
tals and the indications are that the 
total will be close to 30,000 in 1953. 


A Non-Sectarian Program 


The work 


*“Serve-a” 


done by the various 
committees and the volun- 
teers in the hospitals is entirely non- 
sectarian. All packages sent. except 
special holiday parcels. are distribu- 
ted by chaplains and other authorized 
persons to those most in need of them. 
irrespective of race or religion. Out- 
standing has been the “adoption” of 
the VA Hospital in Puerto Rico. which 
does not have a single Jewish patient. 
by the “Serve-a” committee of Brook- 


a, M. 7. 


The Need Continues 


While the period of “emergency” 
has come to a halt with a cease-fire 
in Korea, the need for help has not 
Regardless of whether the 
war is “cold” or “hot.” mobilization is 


ceased. 


to be with us for a long time; our 
military and veteran population is in- 
creasing and our job with it. The 
areas behind the front need support 
almost as much as the battle line it- 
self. It is the boy who has just put on 
his uniform, who is undergoing basic 
training, who is in an army of occupa- 
tion unit, or who is undergoing treat- 
ment in a hospital, who needs real 
help. The work done by members of 
Sisterhoods in conjunction with other 
Jewish organizations has 
been a fine morale builder and must 
continue to be so in the future. 


women’s 








WAR IN KOREA was punctuated by scenes such as this one, in which troops 
of the 45th Infantry Division receive gifts sent by Chicago ‘‘Serve-a” Com- 
mittee. Shown handing a kneeling GI a gift is Rabbi Herbert Brichto, former 
chaplain in Korea who is now Assistant Dean of the Hebrew Union School 


of Education and Sacred Music. 





FISHING EQUIPMENT CATCHES smiles of patients at Brooke Army Hos- 
pital for veterans. These and hundreds of other items are provided in much- 
needed “Serve-a”’ program in which NFTS is engaged. 





| SISTERHOOD SINGS 


HERE ARE the original words written by 
Mrs. Raymond N. Klass, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, which were sung by a Sis- 
terhood chorus at the convention of 
District #20, to the tune of the “An- 
niversary Song”: 


Oh, what a thrill all our guests to 
behold, 
We welcome you all-~—both the 


young and the old. 
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This then is our Conference! 


You've come, inspiration and 
knowledge to gain, 

We'll try hard to please, let it not 
be in vain! 

Projects and workshops and 
techniques galore, 

Leadership, membership, all this | 
and more, 

Fund-raising methods you’ve not 
known before, 

! 
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District Conventions Produce 
Animated Sessions and Enriched Programs 


S INCE the appearance of the last is- 
sue of this magazine, Sisterhoods 
throughout the 
busy with district conventions. More 
than a dozen of these gatherings have 
taken place all over the map. and 
each of them produced animated ses- 
sions for the delegates and enriched 
programs for Sisterhoods everywhere. 
Here are some of the highlights of 


country have been 


the gatherings. 


Sisterhood and Youth 


\ predominant convention theme 
was the relationship between Sister- 
hoods and Temple Youth groups. Evi- 
dence of the sprightly enthusiasm of 
the teenagers was provided at virtu- 
ally every Sisterhood get-together. The 
result has been a marked strengthen- 
ing of the bond between Sisterhood 
and the youth groups. and additional 
programs 


financial support for the 


assure the Reform movement of an 
eager upcoming generation. 

\ highlight of the convention of 
NETS District #10 the Indiana Fed- 
eration, in Hammond. Ind.. 
pageant. “The Builders.” 
by a cast of Chicago Federation Tem- 
ple Youth members. In an effort to 
help its religious schools that federa- 
tion made a of the 
religious schools in its cities. On the 


was a 
presented 


two-year survey 


basis of that survey. the Sisterhood 
whose religious school showed the 
best attendance was awarded the 


Mildred Markun Lamp of Knowledge 
Trophy, which it will keep until the 
All children with 
attendance _ re- 


next convention. 
two perfect 
ceived a book and those with one year 


perfect attendance received a scroll. 


years 


Program Themes 

has been estab- 
lished, are valuable and “‘list- 
enable” if they are given a unifying 


Conventions, — it 
more 


or ingenious theme. For instance, at 
the convention of NETS District #3, 
the New York State Federation. held 
theme was. “The 
Rolls On.” Tick- 
ets for all sessions were modeled on 
the toll tickets used on turnpikes and 


in Rochester, the 
Sisterhood Caravan 


the theme was also carried out in 


every workshop. The one dealing with 





religious education was called “The 


Hub”: “The Driving Power” dealt 
with membership services; finances 


were discussed in a workshop called 
“The Rim.” and “The Spokes” was 
the title of the group dealing with 
the relations of Sisterhood to the rest 
of the community. Similarly NFTS 
District #11. the Michigan Federa- 
convention theme 


tion. used as its 


“Family Living through Sisterhood”: 


NFTS District #20 used “Wisdom 
Hath Builded Her House”: and NFTS 
District #6. the Ohio Federation. 
“The Jewish Woman and Her Reli- 
gious Responsibilities.” 
Displays 

Displays played a role at every 


convention, either in carrying out the 
theme of the meetings or in showing 
the work of NFTS and the participat- 
ing Sisterhoods. District #20 had a 
display. 


model homes The Town 


THE SISTERHOOD CARAVAN 
served as a background at the ban- 
quet at the convention of NFTS 
District No. 3, the New York State 
Federation. From left: Mrs. William 
J. Leffler, outgoing president of the 
Federation; Mrs. Hugo Dalsheimer, 


national president; Mrs. Benjamin 
Keyfetz, president, B’rith Kodesh 
Sisterhood, Rochester; Mrs. Joseph 
Glanzer, incoming president, New 


York State Federation. 





House was the home we live in; the 
Week-End Home was the House of 
Worship; the Campus House was the 
HUC-JIR; the New York Home was 


the House of Living Judaism—Berg 
Memorial. 
Music 

Many of the conventions enter- 
tained the delegates with musical 


programs. The choral group of the 
Sisterhood of Temple de Hirsch. Seat- 
tle. Washington, presented an origi- 
nal cantata. “The Tree of Life” at 
the convention of NFTS District #24, 
the Western Federation, in Seattle. 
District #20 heard a mixed chorus of 
white and colored women, Jews and 
non-Jews. present a cantata. “What Is 
written by Ira and Judith 
At the same convention, a 


Torah” 
Eisenstein. 
Sisterhood chorus sang clever parodies 
on popular songs written by Mrs. Ray- 
mond N. Klass. Cedar Rapids, Towa. 


Education 

Novel educational techniques and 
materials were demonstrated. NFTS 
District #6, the Ohio Federation, at 
Toledo. Ohio. discussed the need for 
including Jewish educational content 
in the monthly Sisterhood programs. 
In order to give every member an op- 
portunity to express herself. the meet- 
ing broke up into four groups, called 
“Buzz” sessions. Each of these groups 
discussed the same question. Because 
these groups were small. more mem- 
bers had an opportunity to speak. 


When the “Buzz” was over, rappor- 
teurs gave five-minute summaries at 


a plenary. which ended with a gen- 
eral discussion. This proved to be a 
most stimulating technique. 

A reading of an abridged version 
of the “Bridge of Prayer.” originally 
prepared by the Sisterhood of Temple 
Beth El of Great Neck, N. Y., was 
followed by a panel of four rabbis 
who discussed how this study course 
on the prayer book could be inaugu- 
rated in Sisterhoods, at the conven- 
tion of District #20. This convention 
also featured a “School for Leaders” 
conducted by Mrs. Harry Jacobson, 
Des Moines, Iowa, third vice-president 


of NFTS. 
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Other Notable Events 


One of the guest speakers for 
NFTS District #6, the Ohio Federa- 
tion. was Mr. Isaak Jerusalmi, of Is- 
tanbul, Turkey. One of the students 
on the Cincinnati campus of the HUC- 
JIR, a recipient of a fellowship from 
the Scholarship and Religious Educa- 


| DISTRICT 
CONVENTIONS 
District #11, Michigan Federation. 
Flint, Mich. October 4-6 
District #24, Western Federation. 
Seattle. Wash. October 4-7 
District #8 (Del.. D.C.. Md., N.C., 
Va.), Cumberland, Md. 
October 10-12 
District #7, West Virginia Feder- 
ation, Beckley, W. Va. 
October 11-12 


| District #20 (la.. Kans... Mo.. 
| Nebr.. Colo.. N. Mex.). Cedar 
Rapids. Ia. October 12-14 


District #3, New York State Fed- 
Rochester. N. Y. 
October 11-13 
District #6, Ohio Federation, To- 
ledo. Ohio October 13-15 
District #1. New England Federa- 
Mass. 

October 20 
District #10. Indiana Federation. 
Hammond, Ind. October 21-22 
District #5. Pennsylvania Federa- 

tion. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
October 25-28 


Federa- 


eration, 


tion, Lawrence. 


District #2. Connecticut 
tion. Hartford. Conn. 
October 27 
District #22, Texas-Oklahoma Fed- 
Paso. Texas 
November 1-3 
Federa- 


eration. El 
District #17, Louisiana 
tion, Shreveport, La. 
November 15-17 
District #4. New Jersey Federa- 
tion, Jersey City. N.. J. 
November 18 
District #12. Kentucky-Tennessee 
Federation, Memphis. Tenn. 
November 21-23 
tion Fund, Mr. Jerusalmi brought 
home to his hearers the urgent need 
for training Reform rabbis. 


The first two motion — pictures 
produced by the Audio-Visual De- 
partment of the UAHC, “Revere nce” 


and “Isaac and Rebecca.” were shown 
at the convention of NFTS District 
#18 in Cumberland, Md. The conven- 


tion of NFTS District #24, the West- 
ern Federation, saw a film depicting 
the activities at Camp Saratoga, lo- 
cated in California, one of the two 
UAHC youth camps. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


Delegates entertained at 
breakfasts, luncheons and _ banquets. 
Tours of convention cities were fre- 


were 


quently arranged. The delegates at 
the convention of NFTS District #22. 
the Texas-Oklahoma Federation which 


met in El] Paso, Texas. were enter- 
tained across the border in Juarez. 
Mexico. 


‘“‘The Work 
of Our Hands’”’ 


T... HOLIDAY WORKSHOP of the Isaac 
M. Wise Temple Sisterhood, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has recently prepared a 
booklet, entitled “The Work of Our 
Hands.” In this project they sought 
to recapture the beauty of Jewish 
symbols in handwork of all kinds to 
be used on the Sabbath and holidays. 
They found that it was possible “for 
the work of our hands to produce at- 
tractive items for ourselves or for 
gift shops where other Jewish women 
may buy them.” By simplifying the 
patterns used by their mothers and 
grandmothers and making them easily 
available, the members of the Holiday 
Workshop “hope to encourage many 
to include them in their homes and 
to inspire them to further creativity.” 

The booklet includes a variety of 
interesting, attractive patterns for em- 
broidery. table decorations. toys. holi- 
day cards. Passover plates and many 
others. This booklet amply bears out 
the statement made by Rabbi Samuel 
Wohl in the introduction: “Our Sis- 
terhood Workshop Committee has, in 


the course of the past year, shown 
how well our women understand the 
values of creative Jewish arts and 


crafts. They aim to enrich and to ad- 
vance this interest within our congre- 


gation.” 





RELIGIOUS GIFTS 


e BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
e MEZUZAHS & STARS 
e ISRAEL! ARTICLES 
e TOYS & NOVELTIES 
Send for free picture catalogue 
GIFT SHOP INQUIRIES INVITED 


THE JONATHAN DAVID Co. 
136 Division St. Dept R New York 2, N. Y. 
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Here and There 
in the 


Sisterhood World 


{  worKsHop on “Programming,” 


sponsored by the Conference of Jew- 


ish Women’s Organizations in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, had as one of its 
participants Mrs. Irving FE. Hollo- 


bow, NFTS Treasurer. Mrs. Hollobow 
the role of the 
chairman. Also 
“Care and Treatment of Artists,” 
“The Value and Importance of Good 
Publicity.” 


discussed program 
were the 


and 


discussed 


THE YEAR BOOK published by the Sis- 
terhood of Temple Israel, St. Louis, 
Mo.., 
terhood was able to contribute $1,500 
of its proceeds to the House of Living 


was so successful that the Sis- 


Judaism. 


THE ADOPTED CIRCLE PLAN, by which 
the Sisterhood has divided itself into 
groups of eighteen, each circle re- 
sponsible for one project, has proved 
very successful at the Madison Avenue 
Temple, Scranton, Pa. It has resulted 
in greater sociability and better fund- 


"als o 
raising. 








» A 


IN | "ll 
of Savan- 


Solomon Starrels., 
Mickve Israel, tells 


who attended a 


y sf 


aa) 

















Raps 
nah’s Temple 
about the youngster 
wedding ceremony and, hearing the 
rabbi conclude with the words, “ God 
bless you,” chirped, “Mommy, I 


didn’t hear anybody sneeze.’ 


Rasst Alvan Rubin. Temple Sinai, 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y.. tells about the 
told that the Sea of 
Galilee and Lake Kinnereth were 
synonymous and then asked, “But 


lady who Was 


isn’t one of them more so? 


Krauskopf 


com- 


THe Late Rabbi Joseph 
of Philadelphia frequently 
plained about the Jews who became 
Quakers, by 
best Jews are Friends.” 


sighing, “Some of my 
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Findings of NFTB’S Survey---No. 3 
Ceremonies Reform Jews Observe 


at Home, on Marriage, Birth, Death 


of Reform laymen _ to 
NFTB’s recent questionnaire provide 
for the first time dependable informa- 
tion about Jewish practices in their 
homes and in connection with mar- 
riage, birth, and death. 

The survey reveals that 59 per cent 
of Reform families say a blessing over 
the candles in their homes on Sabbath 
eve; 26 per cent make Kiddush; 18 
per cent make a motsi for grace be- 
per cent say 
per cent 


fore meals, but only 4 
grace after meals. Only 7 
say a prayer on awakening in the 
the morning. but 33 per cent pray at 
night before retiring. Only 2 per cent 
use phylacteries. 
Dietary Laws 

Only 8 per cent keep kosher; 20 
per cent won't mix milk and meat; 
24 per cent won't eat pork, but only 
8 per cent wont eat shell-fish. 

The answers to the questionnaire 





Do you light candles 
in your home on Sabbath eve? 





YES 59% 


ieee) 


(Menorah) (Xmas Tree) 
81% 11% 











clearly refute the contentions of those 
who predicted the survey would indi- 
cate that Reform Judaism was going 
Orthodox. 

On the Sabbath, the vast majority 
of Reform Jews keep their businesses 
open, 88 per cent; work. 90 per cent: 
ride. 99 per cent. and smoke, 82. per 
cent. 

Seventy-four per cent have a Seder 
in their homes on Passover eve: 93 
per cent eat matso during Passover. 
but 59 per cent also report that they 


eat bread. 


Menorahs and Christmas Trees 


Twenty-one per cent of the Reform 
Jews replying report that they have 
Christmas trees at home, but only 54 
per cent are opposed to this. On the 
other hand. 81 per cent kindle Cha- 
nuko lights in their homes and 75 per 
cent exchange Chanuko gifts at that 
season. 

Forty-seven per cent have m/zuzos 
on the doors of their homes. 

Nearly all want their rabbi to visit 
their homes on occasions of sorrow 
or joy. 

Nearly all have a 


Reform Jews 


Bible and a prayer book in their 
homes: 66 per cent own only a few 
Jewish books, 25 per cent have 


twenty-five to fifty and 9 per cent have 
fifty or more. 
Weddings and Intermarriages 


With 


monies, the 


marriage  cere- 
that 56 


Jews 


regard to 
survey showed 


per cent of American Reform 
prefer that marriages be held in the 
temple. as against 29 per cent in the 
home. and 15 per cent in public 
places. 

Eighty-four per cent would sance- 
tion a marriage of a Jew with a for- 
mer Christian who has converted to 


Judaism. However. 53 per cent are 
opposed to marriages between Jews 
and unconverted Christians. 

Only 24 per cent would insist upon 


the use of a chupo for a wedding. 





Where do you prefer weddings? 








a 


56% HOME 19% 


FL 


PUBLIC PLACE 15% 





SYNAGOGUE 
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Would you sanction intermarriage 
if the gentile is converted? 





Mm 
V 
4. 
| & 
YES 84% NO 16% 





and only 16 per cent would ask the 
rabbi to wear a hat during the wed- 
ding. 
Forty per cent would expect that 
be broken at the ceremony. 
t per cent believe that a re- 


a glass 

Only 
ligious divorce is necessary, in addi- 
tion to a civil divorce. 


Circumcision 


Seventeen per cent of those reply- 
would employ only a 
Forty-three 


ing said they 
mohel for circumcision. 
per cent said they would insist upon 
a rabbi being present if a surgeon 
was employed. 

Sixty per cent favor holding min- 
yon services for the dead; 28 per cent 
of these for a week; 40 per cent for 
one day. and 32 per cent for three 
days. 


Ceremonies on Death 


About half believe in saying Kad- 
dish for parents for eleven months: 
59 per cent of these believe it should 
be said weekly and 29 per cent, daily. 
Only 13 per cent cover their mirrors 
in case of a death in the family. Fifty- 
eight per cent light a memorial light 
during the period of mourning, and 
71 per cent on the Yahrzeit. 

Only 12 cent tear their gar- 
ments at a funeral. Fifty-two per cent 


per 
believe in cremation. 


(The fourth and final article of this 
series will appear in the next issue. 
It will reveal the attitudes of the Re- 
form Jewish laity on whether there 
should be a code or a guide of Reform 
practices. It also will present various 
opinions and analyses relating to the 
comments will be wel- 


survey. Your 


come.) 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


Dear Mr. Dubinsky: 


To you and to all those attending the Fifteenth Biennial 
Convention of the National Federation of Temple Brother- 


hoods, I] extend warm greetings. 


All that is of lasting significance in the life and heritage of 


every American is rooted in religious devotion, 


That the 


organizations forming your Federation seek to strengthen 
the public realization of this fundamental truth is altogether 


commendable, 


As increasing numbers of our citizens 


become aware that in spiritual values and not in materialistic 
objectives rests the destiny of this great Nation, you who are 
lay leaders active in this movement may justly take pride, 


I am glad to know that your convention marks the thirtieth 
anniversary of your Federation and the sixtieth anniversary 
of the Jewish Chautauqua Society, which is sponsored by the 


Temple Brotherhoods, 
go to all of you, 


November 5, 1953 


New NFTB Affiliates 


Bronx. N. Y., JUDEA REFORM 
TEMPLE MEN’s CLUB, Pres., Marvin 
Olin: Svosset, L. I. MEN’S CLUB OF 


NORTH SHORE SYNAGOGUE, Pres., Sid- 
ney A. Schachter; Philadelphia, Pa., 
BOULEVARD TEMPLE MEN’S CLUB, Pres., 
Joseph VV. Bernheim. Jr.: Daytona 
Beach, Fla... TEMPLE BETH EL BROTHER- 

Quincy, 
BROTHER- 


Hoop, Pres., Leonard Sacks; 
[ll.. B’NAI SHOLOM TEMPLE 
Hoop, Pres., Irvin Shecter; Wantagh, 
L. I.. SUBURBAN TEMPLE MEN’S CLUB, 
Pres., Al Snyder; Philadelphia, Pa., 
IVY RIDGE COMMUNITY CENTER. Pres., 
Theodore Strauss; Charleroi, Pa., 
RODEF SHALOM MEN’S CLUB, Pres., Mar- 
shall D. Miller; Searsdale, N. Y.., 
MEN’S CLUB OF WESTCHESTER REFORM 
rEMPLE. Pres., Bob Lemle; Montreal. 
Canada. TEMPLE BETH SHOLOM BROTH- 
erHoop. Pres.. Harold Rosenthal; St. 
Petersburg. Fla.. TEMPLE BETH EL 
BROTHERHOOD, Pres., Michael Graff; 
Norwalk. Conn., MEN’S CLUB OF TEM- 
PLE ISRAEL, Pres., Jeroll R. Silverberg; 
Danville. Va.. BETH SHOLOM MEN’S 
cLtusB. Pres., Alvin Silverman; S. 
Orange, N. J.. MEN'S CLUB OF THE 
ORANGES. Pres., Alexander Permison; 
Huntington, L. I, MEN’s CLUB OF 
rEMPLE BETH EL, Pres., Richard Mar- 


golin. 
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My congratulations and best wishes 


Sincerely, 


ay hd XH 


New Board Members 

NINETEEN NEW MEMBERS were elected 
to the NFTB-JCS Executive Board at 
the St. Louis convention in November. 


They are: Harry Aronoff, Beverly 
Hills, Calif.; John Baron, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Bernard H. Conn, Washing- 


ington, by J. Joseph Cooper, 
Montreal; HerscheP Feibelman, Mem- 
phis; Edwin L. Frankenstein, San An- 
Victor S. Greenebaum, Cin- 
cinnati; S. Buddye Grossberg, Hous- 
ton; Marvin L. Kohner, Milwaukee; 
H. Albert Lehrman, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Marcuse, New Orleans; Jo- 
Mirsky. Savannah; Robert N. 


Harold [. Poll, 


tonio; 


George 
seph 
Myers, Jacksonville; 
Seattle; Sidney S. Silverberg, New 
Haven; Edward Spitzer, Salt Lake 
City; Jack Starr, Tucson; Gerald L. 
Wartell. Chicago, and Dr. Robert Zim- 
merman, Toledo. 


Two New Life Members 
Most RECENT ADDITIONS to the JCS 
honor roll of life members are The 
Temple Men’s Club, Erie, Pa., and 
Joseph Kaplan, of Temple Israel 
Brotherhood, Boston. The Erie men’s 
club membership is a memorial to 
Leo A. Weil, first president of the 
local brotherhood and a member of 
the first NFTB executive board. 
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FF. HUNDRED delegates and official 
visitors, including representatives of 
temple brotherhoods from all parts 
of the United States and Canada. con- 
vened at the Jefferson Hotel in St. 
November 8-10, to celebrate 
the 30th anniversary of the National 
Federation of Temple Brotherhoods 
and the 60th anniversary of its Jew- 
They _ par- 
three-day 


Louis, 


ish Chautauqua Society. 


ticipated in an_ intensive 


program of workshops and panel 


stimulating 
Reform. laity 


directed to 
of the 
in temple activities. 


discussions 
greater interest 

They enjoyed an outstanding pro- 
gram of home hospitality and enter- 
tainment provided by the Temple 
Men’s Clubs of St. Louis. Brother- 


The Fifteenth Biennial | 
Men’s Club Delegates | 


hood leaders who attended the ses- 
sions went home enriched. enthused. 
and better informed to direct. their 
local men’s. club activities. They 


learned first hand about NFTB’s am- 
bitious program of service. including 
such new projects as the Temple At- 


tendance Kit, the Brotherhood Pro- 
gram Guide, the Publicity Kit, the 





LIVELY PANEL DISCUSSION on laymen’s attitudes toward current practices 


in Reform Judaism, based on findings of NFTB’s survey, is led by S. Herbert 
Kaufman, Harrisburg, Pa., immediate past president. 





SHOWBOAT PARTY is highlight of 


hospitality program of Temple Men’s 
Clubs of St. Louis. 





Survey of Reform Practices, and the 
NFTB 
They 


addresses 


Lecture Bureau. 

heard historic and inspiring 
60th 
anniversary of Chautauqua (see next 
page). They laid the groundwork at 


commemorating the 


seminars of large and small clubs for 
brotherhood 
education 


intensive service, 


and 


more 
religious 


fellowship, 






BANQUET ADDRESS is given by Dr. 


Maurice Eisendrath, UAHC president. 





BLESSING OF PRESIDENT Harold 
Dubinsky by Rabbi F. M. Isserman. 





TEMPLE ATTENDANCE PLAQUE is 
given to Ed Frankenstein, Temple 
Beth El Brotherhood, San Antonio. 
by Sylvan Lebow, executive director. 
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| Brotherhood Convention 


is Meet in St. Louis 


during the next two fiscal 
One of the major actions of the 
convention was to enlarge the NFTB- 


JCS Executive Boards from forty-five 


years. 


to sixty members to provide for wider 
representation throughout the coun- 


try in national brotherhood  leader- 


ship. The NFTB Constitution also was 
amended to provide a more demo- 





JEWISH LAYMAN AWARD pre- 
sented to DeWald Baum for Wilshire 
Blvd. Temple Men’s Club, Los An- 
geles, by A. J. Urbansky, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


4 ceNERATION 
MATION se orHERHOOOS 


} 


CONVENTION EXHIBITS of 
grams and projects displayed by Jus- 
tin D. Rothman, ass’t. exec. director. 


pro- 





cluding luncheon meetings, a fashion 
show, and a sightseeing tour. 

Long hours of advance preparation 
in by the Local Convention 
Committee, headed by Ely E. Gold- 
NFTB member, the 
Ladies’ Hospitality Committee, chair- 


were put 


wasser. Board 
manned by Mrs. Harry Koenigsberg, 
and_ the 
mittee. chairmanned by Dr. Daniel J. 


national Convention Com- 
cratic method for nomination and 
election of NFTB Board members. 


Ladies of the delegates enjoyed a 


Schwartz of Baltimore. Some glimpses 
of the highlights of the convention 
are pictured below and on the next 


special program of entertainment in- 


page. 








nF 


NEWLY-ELECTED OFFICERS. Front row, |. to r.: J. Robert Arkush, Los 


Angeles, vice-president; Leo Wertgame, Kansas City, first vice-president; 
Harold Dubinsky, St. Louis, president: William H. Rosenfeld, Cleveland, 
vice-president. Standing: Sylvan Lebow, executive director; Paul H. Leffmann, 
Chicago, vice-president; Lewis B. Lefkowitz, Dallas, secretary; Charles S. 
Raizen, New Rochelle, treasurer. 





1955 BIENNIAL secured for New Orleans by (lI. to r.) Henry Jacobs, Isaac 
Regenbogen, George Marcuse, Ira M. Kohn, 
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Morgenstern 
and Claxton Honored 


For Pioneering JCS College Program 


= RETIRED educators, one a Chris- 
tian and the other a Jew. were cited 
at the NFTB-JCS convention in St. 
Louis. November 10. for helping to 
create better understanding of Juda- 
ism by Christians through education 
in the colleges of America. 
Chautauqua 
honored at a_ sixtieth anniversary 
luncheon meeting Dr. Philander P. 
Claxton, 91, of Washington. D.C., 
commissioner of educa- 


The Jewish Society 


former U.S. 
tion, and Rabbi Julian Morgenstern, 
72, of Cincinnati. president emeritus 
of the Hebrew Union College. 

In 1909, Dr. Claxton was in charge 
of the Summer School of the South 
at the 
Knoxville. The idea occurred to him 
to have courses in the literature and 
history of the Jews given by eminent 
Jewish scholars. He contacted Rabbi 
Henry Berkowitz of Philadelphia, 
founder of the Jewish Chautauqua 


University of Tennessee in 


Society. 

Dr. Berkowitz liked the idea and 
assigned Dr. Morgenstern. From. this 
course evolved the present educa- 
tional program of the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society. which has spread to 
870 colleges, 430 last year alone. 

The citation to Dr. Claxton was 
presented by Leo Wertgame of Kan- 
sas City, chancellor of the JCS. It 
read as follows: 

To Dr. Philander Priestly 
crusader for public education for all 


Claxton, 


the people, distinguished teacher, au- 
thor, world traveler, lecturer. U. S. 
commissioner of education and college 
president, for inviting the Society to 
send a lecturer to the Summer School 
of the South at Knoxville, Tenn., in 
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1909. and to further pursue _ this 
method of creating better understand- 
ing of Judaism through education in 


the colleges of America. 
The citation to Dr. 


reads: 


Morgenstern 


To Dr. Julian Morgenstern, patriarch 
of American Judaism, devoted rabbi, 
beloved professor and = distinguished 
president emeritus of Hebrew Union 
College. 
the Society’s first college lecturer, at 
the Summer School of the South, 
Knoxville, Tenn., in 1909, which paved 
the way for hundreds of other rabbis 


for his pioneering effort as 


to follow and enlighten America’s fu- 
ture leaders in all walks of life about 
Judaism. 





tm 


* 


Jewish Chautauqua Society 





| Educational Project of the Temple Brotherhoods 


University of Chicago 
Round Table Program 
Devoted to JCS 


IN COMMEMORATION of the. sixtieth 
anniversary of the Jewish Chautauqua 
the University of Chicago 
Round Table. oldest forum in the 
country, devoted its November 8 
broadeast over the NBC radio network 
to the subject of “Judaism and Chris- 


Society. 


tianity.” 

Participants were Rabbi Louis Bin- 
stock, of Temple Sholom, Chicago; 
Rabbi Edgar E. Siskin of North Shore 
Congregation, Glencoe. Il.; Dean Ber- 
nard M. Loomer, of the University of 
Chicago Divinity School, and J. Coert 
Rylaarsdam. associate professor of 
Old Testament theology. 

Booklets and tape recordings of the 
broadcasts are available on request 
of the Jewish Chautauqua Society, 838 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 





— 


ss 


From left: Dr, P. P. Claxton, Leo Wertgame, Rabbi Julian Morgenstern. 
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Brotherhood Retreats 


2. CAMP WEEK-END 
by Bob Arkush 


Ta WEEK-END of June 19 to June 22, 
1953, is a beautiful one in Southern 
California. The sun shines brightly 
and the air is warm and balmy. On 
this week-end, a group of twenty-five 
members of the men’s club of Wilshire 
Boulevard Temple convenes at Camp 
Hess Kramer, which is sponsored by 
our men’s club. The next week-end. 
the camp will be filled with children. 
but this week-end is for the brother- 
hood group. 

Immediately upon arrival, we enter 
into a different world. The hustle and 
bustle of complex metropolitan living 
are left behind us and there is a peace 
and serenity which is conducive to 
quiet and reflective thinking. good fel- 
lowship and fun. 

Two of our rabbis are with us, our 
genial leader, Edgar F. Magnin, and 
that dynamo, Alfred Wolf, who has 
been the spark plug in all of the 
camp’s activities. 


Round-Table Discussion 


After a hearty luncheon, we gather 
under the trees in the cabin area adja- 
cent to the swimming pool. There. for 
two hours, we hold a round-table dis- 
cussion, led by Rabbi Magnin and Dr. 
George Piness. of the UAHC Board. 
who has just returned from Israel. 
They give us in detail their impres- 
sions of the country, its people. gov- 
ernment and problems. We fire away 
with all sorts of questions. and soon 
the discussion takes a philosophic and 
religious trend. Rabbi Magnin gives 
us the historic background of Zionism 
and brings us up to date on the found- 
ing of the State of Israel. 

After the round-table discussion. the 
group breaks up into small units. 
Some of the men go swimming. Others 
take hikes. I join the group which 
J. Robert Arkush is a Los Angeles attor- 
ney, a member of the NFTB Board, presi- 
dent of the Southern California Council of 
Temple Brotherhoods and past president 
of Wilshire Boulevard Temple Men’s Club. 


valks up to Inspiration Point, a high 
hill overlooking the Pacific Ocean 
from which we can obtain a beautiful 
view of the full 110 acres of our camp 
grounds. We can see the hills on each 
side arising from the canyon floor on 
which the camp is located. We note 
the grove of sycamore trees where 
the newly-dedicated outdoor Magnin 
Chapel is placed, where the children 
conduct their own religious services. 
Back of the chapel area are the con- 
crete living bungalows, each contain- 
ing four units holding approximately 
six bunks apiece and two lavatory. 
shower and facilities, for 
twenty children. Our eyes then drift 
toward Gildred Hall, 
which is now being used both for din- 
ing facilities and as the center for 


washing 


magnificent 


indoor recreational programs. 
Brotherhood’s Gift 

\s we look upon all these facilities. 
we are indeed thankful that we have 
been privileged to bring this camp, 
conducted in accordance with Liberal 








RABBI MAGNIN addresses men 


Jewish practices, to the youth of 
Southern California. 

\fter a huge roast beef dinner, all 
of us gather again for another dis- 
cussion group, which is followed by 
the playing of games. 

\s we walk back from Gildred Hall 
to the cabin area, we pick out the 
stars, which seem almost close enough 
to touch. 


Study Group 


Next morning, after breakfast. 
Rabbi Wolf leads the discussien 


group, which starts off on the subject 
of intermarriage. 

The discussion is followed by a 
period of recreation, and finally the 
week-end is climaxed with a_ big 
chicken dinner. 
pile into our cars for the 
thirty-mile drive home, we are deter- 
mined that this is the life, and that we 
will all gather soon again for some 


As we 


more good fellowship and discussion 
at a men’s club week-end at Camp 
Hess Kramer. 


From left: Donald Breyer, DeWald M. Baum, J. Robert Arkush, 
Jack Benjamin, Joseph Osherenko, Irving Graff. 
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BOOKS BRIEFLY 


REVIEWED 


Tue City. By Julius Horowitz. World 
Publishing Company. $3.00. 





The teeming metropolis of New York, 
home to half of the Jews of the U. 5.. 
is opened by the sharp verbal scalpel 
of this discerning young author. The 
roof of apartment after apartment is 
removed and the life of the inhabi- 
tants is laid bare, objectively, honestly, 
with neither moralizing nor compas- 
sion, though occasionally with a tinge 
of envy. Held up to careful and fas- 
cinating scrutiny are, not the glorious 
successes, just the simple souls who 
constitute the overwhelming majority, 
but who rarely arouse comment in 
novel or press. This series of short 
stories brings them to vivid life. 
With his scintillating style, the 
author will ultimately take his place 
among the towering figures of con- 


temporary literature. 


THe Goop ror Noruinc. By James 
Yaffe. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.50. 


The neurotic submersion of one man’s 
personality into his young, immature 
brother is the ostensible theme of this 
novel. Far more significant to the 
reader is the cutting, even cruel spot- 
light cast on the rudderless and futile 
way of life of affluent metropolitan 
Jews. Mr. Yaffe paints in black tones 
only, and consequently makes no at- 
tempt to create real characters. He 
doesn’t like the people he portrays. 
and they come out empty, smug, cruel. 
and lost souls. A more temperate por- 
trait would have been more effective. 
Nevertheless. many of us may recog- 
nize some of our characteristics in Mr. 
Yaffe’s cast of characters. 


THE Function OF THE Puptte 
ScHOOLSIN DEALING WITH RELIGION. 
4merican Council on Education. 


$2.00. 


Americans of all faiths are becoming 
increasingly concerned about the 
place of religion in public schools. 
Proposals and counter-proposals. leg- 
islation and judicial decisions are 
coming forth in confusing profusion. 
The American Council on Education 


believes that moral and_ spiritual 
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values can be taught effectively in our 
public schools without breaking down 
the wall of separation between church 
and state, and without advocating, 
explicitly or by omission, non-religious 
or anti-religious values. This entire 
area will be of increasing concern to 
Jews and the Jewish community for 
many years to come. Whether or not 
the thesis of the Linton study, the 
subject of this book, is acceptable to 
Jews—a problem being pondered to- 
day by national Jewish organizations 
through the National Community Re- 
lations Council—this report should be 
studied in our congregations and dis- 
cussed fully within the American re- 
ligious community. 


IpkAS THAT Work. By Max L. For- 
man. Bloch Publishing Co. $3.50. 


Programming ideas for congregations 
and all their auxiliaries cram al] 229 
pages of this volume. The level of 
approach is clearly stated on the book 
jacket: “Practical suggestions for 
glamorizing organizational meetings.” 
The book is replete with “gimmicks” 
for parties. affairs, meetings. and proj- 
ects. Some of them will be useful 
within our congregations. Many are 
unsubtle and _ tasteless. 


A TREASURY OF JeEwiIsH LETTERS. By 
Franz Kobler. With an Introduc- 
tion, Index and Bibliography. 750 
pages. 20 illustrations. 2 volumes. 
East and West Library issued by 
Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc. $9.00 


per set. 


Profound thanks must be given to the 
scholarship of the editors of this 
Treasury who have presented us—in 
many cases for the first time in Eng- 
lish —these unique and _ fascinating 
gems of correspondence. Culled from 
Biblical, official. learned and _ private 
sources they give a colorful picture of 
Jewish life as seen by a contemporary, 
from Biblical times to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. And, what an 
excellent source book, with its fine 
index. notes and bibliography for the 
research student, teacher and lecturer, 
for each letter or group of letters is 





prefaced with a short historical or 
bibliographical sketch of the writer 
and _ period. 
The _ letters, 
themselves and add a colorful page 


however, speak for 
to the vast store house of Jewish 
living from the time of the Kings to 
the emergence of modern Jewry. 


Tue First Book or Israet. By Nora 
Benjamin Kubie. Franklin Watts, 


Inc. $1.75. 


Nora Benjamin Kubie is both an artist 
and an author who, with her com- 
bined talents, here offers an attractive 
book of pictures and tells the story 
of Israel from Bible days to the pre- 
sent. 

It presents vividly, for 
readers, a view of today’s life in Israel 
and gives a background of 
Israel’s past. answering the how and 
why of the Israeli saga. 


younger 


good 


Lion 


’Tis Fotty to Be Wiser. By 


Feuchtwanger. Messner. $3.95. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau was one of the 
spiritual fathers of the French Revolu- 





An inspiring introduction to 
one of the world’s 
oldest-and-newest nations 


The FIRST BOOK of 


ISRAEL 


by Nora Benjamin Kubie 


Written and illustrated especially 
for young readers—the story of 
Israel from Biblical times to the 
present. Simple text and breath- 
taking colored pictures bring to 
lite the history and customs of the 
“land of milk and honey’—the 
deeds of Israel’s great men from 
Moses to the heroes of Zionism. 


Cloth bound. ONLY $1.75 


Size 714"x814”. 


Order your copy 
today from 


FRANKLIN 
WATTS, INC. 


Dept. AJ-1 
699 Madison Ave. 
m. xX. 21 
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tion in particular and of the rise of 
democracy in general. The author has 
woven a historical novel about his last 
years, his mysterious death, and the 
fate of his immediate family, with 
particular reference to his faithless 
peasant wife. The sights, sounds, and 
smells of pre-Revolutionary and Re- 
volutionary France are powerfully ex- 
pressed, and the author’s perspective 
on Rousseau’s real role and contribu- 


> 


tion is splendid. 


Arthur 
$2.50. 


THE REDEEMER. By 
Behrman House. 


JosHUA 
W eyne. 
successor of Moses and con- 
needed to 
obscurity, 


Joshua, 
queror of the Holy Land, 
be rescued from relative 
according to the author. Joshua could 
be a figure of stature evoking pride 
and satisfaction in the hearts of young 
So Mr. Weyne has written, os- 
for adolescents, a novelized 
of Joshua. Some of the 


Jews. 
tensibly 
biography 
material may be usable in classroom 


a dull 


with 


history projects. Otherwise, 

style and _ over-preoccupation 
battle details have resulted in a volume 
which does not accomplish its pur- 
pose. The reader does not get a vivid, 
clear picture of Joshua as man and 


leader. 
THE Sone or Sones. By Robert 
Gordis. Jewish Theological Semin- 


ary. $2.50. 
\ splendid commentary on the Bible’s 
most secular Book. Like others, Dr. 
Gordis believes that the famed Scrip- 


tural salute to romance is a collec- 
tion of love songs. He argues per- 


suasively that none of them was writ- 
ten by Solomon, but that one of them 
was written about Solomon and cele- 
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relationship of both 
“twin aspects of the 


recognizes the 
body and soul as 


great and unending miracle called 
life.” In general, this volume is a 


delectable combination of profound 


scholarship and felicitous style. 


Freepom. By Libbie L. 
Bloch Publishing Co. 


CHILDREN OF 
Braverman. 
$2.00. 


Using a family of former displaced 
newly-arrived in Israel, as 
the author presents 
for junior high students the 
story of the birth of the State of Israel 
defensive war 
against aggression. Mrs. Braverman’s 
style, as always, is forceful and ef- 
fective, well geared to the age-group 
book is in- 


persons, 
her springboard, 


school 


and its successful 


writes. The 





brated one of his marriages. The for whom she 
book contains commentary plus the dispensable for classes studying the 
author’s own translation of the 28 history of Jewry in our day. It is a 
lyrical units into which he believes good Chanuko present for your pre- 
the Book is divided. The author says adolescent or early adolescent. chil- 
that the Book is religious because it dren. 
Never before Oy dwocolate_. Z ° 
This new chocolate, made especially for our bite-size 
CHOCOLETTES...is something entirely different...rich, 
smooth, crisp and clean-tasting, with a quality unusual 
in this price range. A wonderful plus for the delicious 
centers . . . crisp, true-flavor creams, choice 
fruits, crunchy nuts. 
Sold ONLY inthe Schrafft’s Stores or 
by mail from SCHRAFFT’S, Dept. B, 
58 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. Y. 
SELECTED CHOCOLETTES........ 1.36 Ib. 
Varied Centers . . . New dark or milk 
Cl ee 1 and 2 |b. 
Postpaid: 1 Ib. 1.78, 2 Ib. 3.25 
SOFT CENTER CHOCOLETTES..... 1.36 Ib. 
New dark or milk chocolate. 1 Ib. only. 
Postpaid: 1 Ib. 1.78 
FRUIT AND NUT CHOCOLETTES. .1.69 Ib. 
New dark chocolate ..... 1 Ib. only. 
Postpaid: 1 Ib. 2.11 
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AT LAST YOU CAN BE 
AN INVESTOR FOR ONLY 
+40 A MONTH! 


That’s right. You can start buying stocks on 
our “pay-as-you-go” plan for just $40 a 
month—or even $40 every three months. 


How does the plan work ? 

You tell us how much you'd like to sign 
up for. It can be any amount from $40 to 
$999—every month or every three months. 

Then tell us which stock or stocks you'd 
like to buy. You have your choice of nearly 
1100 common stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

When we get your first money order or 
check, we buy the stock you want and send 
you a confirmation or receipt by return 
mail, showing what the stock cost and how 
much commission you paid. 

How much does it cost to buy stocks? 

On purchases of $100 or less, the com- 
mission is a flat 6%. Over $100, it’s $3 plus 
1% — with a minimum of $6. 

Thus, if you set aside $200 every 3 
months, you'd pay the minimum commis- 
sion of $6 or about 3%. And if you could 
send in as much as $999 each time, your 
commission would never be more than 1.3%. 

The only other cost is the small charge 
that always applies under Stock Exchange 
rules when stocks are sold in less than 100 
share lots — 121/ cents a share for stocks 
selling under $40, and 25 cents a share for 
those selling at $40 or more. 

There are no other charges. No “‘manage- 
ment” fees. No interest or service charges 
of any kind. 

But suppose I send in $40 for a stock 
selling at $29.25 a share. What hap- 
pens to the money left over? 

Well, it’s just like getting 40 cents worth 
of gas at 291/; cents a gallon. You buy one 
full share of stock and part of another. 
What about dividends ? 

If you own 4/Sths of a share, you're en- 
titled to 4/Sths of the dividend. If you own 
a full share, you get the full dividend. 
Now how long do! have to sign up for? 

Any period you like from one year to five. 


What happens if I miss a payment? 

Nothing. In fact you can miss three or 
four and we'll still keep your account open. 

And if you ever feel that you have to 
withdraw from the plan, that won't cost you 
a penny either. We simply close your account 
and send you whatever stocks or dividends 
we may be holding—plus full cash value 
for any partial shares. 

How do | get started? 

Just fill out the coupon below, and we'll 
send you a membership blank together with 
our booklet which gives you complete de- 
tails on the Monthly Investment Plan. 











‘ Without obligation, please send me your booklet and : 
* a membership blank in the Monthly Investment Plan. , 
: Name : 
‘ . 
+ Appress. “4 
+ City & State AJ-2 
’ ’ 
‘ ' 
: MERRILL Lynco, 
. a te Al ] ™m 8 
: PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE : 
: 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. ' 
: Offices in 106 Cities ‘ 


“Invest — for the better things in life’’ 
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More Book Reviews 


THe MAKING OF THE OLp AND NEW 
TestaMENts. By Mallory Beattie. 
Exposition Press, $3.00. 

The purpose of this treatise is “to 
account for the circumstances attend- 
ing the growth of the canon of the 
Old and the New Testaments.” It 
shows how the Bible came into being, 
presenting answers to the questions 
of who wrote each book, why, and 
under what circumstances they were 
written, what materials were available 
and used, and for whom they were 
written. Using the results of modern 
research, the author, a devout Chris- 
tian, presents in clear and easy style 
and in understanding form the an- 
swers to many difficulties. The con- 
clusion is that the Bible is the product 
of many minds from various periods 
presenting various viewpoints. 


Hesrew For Becinners. By J. G. 
Tolochko. Temple Israel, Kinston, 
N. C. S150. 


An enticing and colorful primer, com- 
plete with games. Rabbi Tolochko’s 
vocabulary is primarily liturgical and 
festival-centered. A delightful and use- 
ful contribution to the mounting li- 
brary of books designed to make the 
learning of Hebrew more palatable. 


Gop at Work. By James Parkes. Phil- 
osophical Library. $2.50. 


A distinguished Christian scholar here 
turns his vast knowledge of Judaism 
and all religions to one of the funda- 
mental problems of our day: the role 
man can ascribe to God in our world 
and in his life. Dr. Parkes finds a con- 
tinuity of divine revelation in human 
history: Sinai, Jesus of Nazareth, and 


For Synagogue and Temple 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
Upholstered Individual Chairs 





Luxurious individual 
seats—beautiful, 
comfortable, 
dignified. Choice 

of end designs. 


Write for details. 
Dept. 155 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan, Branch Offices in Principal Cities 











ON LECTURE TOUR 





DR. JAMES PARKES, celebrated 
British clergyman and _ scholar, is 
now touring nation, under UAHC 
auspices, lecturing to temple Insti- 
tutes on Judaism for Christian Clergy 
and other academic gatherings on 
relationship between church and 
synagogue, a subject in which he is 
one of world’s foremost authorities. 


scientific progress in turn extended 
man’s knowledge of God and His 
ways. To Dr. Parkes they are not in 
any way contradictory or exclusive; 
all three revelations are vital one to 
the other. For us as Jews. the author’s 
clear Christian convictions are un- 
acceptable. But the book is intelli- 
gently and powerfully written, and is 
immensely valuable. 


Fame a 


Shortage in Israel 
(Continued from page 17) 
about the young pioneers as they eve 
the bright and gaily dressed tourist 
sightseers in their print dresses and 
high heels. The only catch is that life 
in these settlements tends to be rugged 
if not actually primitive in the early 
years. Besides. the average age of the 
lonesome young bachelors up in the 
mountains of Galilee or deep in the 
recesses of the Negev is about twenty. 
So you see, it’s not as simple as it 
sounds after all. There is still time to 

unpack those trunks, girls! 
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LETTERS | 


Does Reform Need a New 
Theology? (cont'd) 


To the Editor: 

The two articles on theology in your 
last issue leave me sorely troubled. Why 
should we be around for a 
theology, a method of thought, to explain 
God, when God is Reality, an experience? 
Rather than for theology, let us look at 
determine how we can 





looking 


ourselves and 
achieve the proper state of being to have 
the experience of God. Through proper 
analysis, study and meditation we can 
arrive at the point where we see that do- 
ing His will is the best possible thing for 
us. Then we are in a position to advance 
to prayer and then achieve the state of 
contemplation whereby egocentricity is 
removed, and love and creativity pour 
in. That would be man’s highest aim. 
Myron J. STOLAROFF 
San Carlos, Calif. 
To the Editor: 

The places to go for the teachings of 
God and religion are the Torah and the 
Talmud, not to Kant and Hegel. ... 

Max AGREss 
Dallas, Texas 


On Being a Rabbi 


To the Editor: 

You and your readers may be interested 
in the results of a questionnaire which 
was inspired by the recent issue of your 
magazine in which teenagers told what 
they would do if they were the rabbi. We 
asked a group of sub-teenagers in the 
Religious School of Temple Ohef Shalom, 
“If you had a son, would you want him 
to become a rabbi?” Herewith some re- 
plies: 

“Yes. Even if he was my only son.” 

“Yes. Rabbis are very smart. They help 
you with your problems. If he couldn't 
be a rabbi, it would be all right for him 
to be a cantor.” 

“T would want my son to become what- 
ever he has talent for, whether it be rabbi, 
president, shoemaker or boatman.” 

“No, I would not want him to be a 
rabbi, because I think that he could find 
a better job, like a doctor, lawyer, or 
fireman, or an owner of a big factory. 
Also he could make a larger salary. | 
know that a rabbi’s job is wonderful, but 
if he runs out of money, he is out of 
luck.” 

“Tt would be up to my wife.” 

“I’m afraid if he became a rabbi | 
wouldn’t see him often.” 

RoBeERT STERN 
Norfolk, Va. 
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| “Look Up and Live” | 
| A PROGRAM OF INSPIRATION 


| On the Television Network 
| of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


Will Be Presented Each Sunday During the 
Month of February by 


THE UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 


Telecast from New York 10:30 to 11:00 A.M. 


Consult TV Listing for Time and Station 


In Your Community 














HERMANN YOUTH RANCHES 








_— At foot 
Summer in of 
aaa, Pike's Peak 
Real RIDING 
Western ALL SPORTS 
SOCIAL 
Ranches naan 


SILVER SPUR QUARTER CIRCLE H 
RANCH RANCH 
For Boys For Girls 
Reps. in N.Y., Chicago, & New Orleans 
For info., booklet, write 


LEE L. HERMANN, Director—27th Yr. 








Woodland Park, Colorado 



















GOWNS cio 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 5 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 


Write for catalog S-2 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 










CHAPELS 


Charles Rosenthal 
Carl Grossberg 


NEW YORK ° 
MIAMI 





IN MIAMI AND MIAMI 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL, INC. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Edward Rosenthal 
Maxwell W. Passerman 


BROOKLYN 


BEACH 


Morton Roseathal 
Leo J. Filer 
* BRONX LONG ISLAND 
MIAMI BEACH 
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A Message for You! 
Each Week 


on the 


MESSAGE OF ISRAEL 


on the Coast-to-Coast Network 
of the 
American Broadcasting Company 


Originates Each Sunday Morning in New York, 
10:00 a.m.- 10:30 a.m. 


February Speakers: Four Rabbis Outside of the 
Continental U.S. 


February 7: Dr. Harry Joshua Stern, rabbi of Temple 
Emanu-El, Montreal 

February 14: Rabbi Abraham L. Feinberg, Holy Blos- 
som Temple, Toronto 

February 21: Rabbi Bernard Baskin, Anshe Shalom 
Congregation, Hamilton, Ont. 


February 28: Rabbi Alexander Segel, Temple Emanu- 
El, Honolulu 


March Speakers; in Conjunction with Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion 

March 7: Chaplain Joshua Goldberg, United States 
Navy; and Chaplain Henry Tavel, United States 
Army 

March 14: Dr. Moses Cyrus Weiler, Chief Minister, 
United Jewish Reform Congregation, Johannesburg 
South Africc 


March 21: Dr. Syivan Schwartzman, Professor of 
Education, HUC-JIR 


March 28: Dr. Nelson Glueck, President, HUC-JIR 


Listen in! 


Write your local station of your appreciation! 











it’s not as early 
as you 
think. ... 


you like to be around when history is made 


you're counting on a winter vacation next 
year 


you've been dreaming of visiting California 
(including Hollywood) or Hawaii 


you want a real lift in morale 


you want to get the ‘feel’ of the Reform 
Jewish movement 


start planning now 
to attend the 
FORTY-THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
of the 
UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 


Sunday, February 13 through 
Thursday, February 17, 1955 


Los Angeles, California 


Concurrently, the National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 
will hold its Twentieth Biennial Assembly, and the National 
Association of Temple Secretaries will hold its Seventh Biennia! 
Convention. 


Headquarters for all Biennials: Hotel Statler 























